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Africa. 


As so often happens, the despatch of conscript troops 


abroad has caused great dissatisfaction, and this dissatisfaction 
has prompted the people of Barcelona and the province of 
Catalonia generally—the Catalans are Particularists and loathe 
the rule of Madrid—to begin what is hardly less than an 
attempt at a separatist insurrection. As the wires have been 


cut round Barcelona, 


and as there is a strict censorship 


of Spanish news, it is very difficult to say what is the 
exact situation; but Friday's telegrams state that the whole 
business quarter of Barcelona is barricaded, and that fierce 


fighting is going on with heavy losses on both sides. 


In other 


parts of Spain there have been Anarchical and anti-Govern- 
ment demonstrations, and the King of Spain during the week 
was hooted outside his palace in Madrid, not only by the mob 
which shouted “ Down with the war!” but also by bodies of 
soldiers. The Premier, Sefior Maura, is said to have tendered 


his resignation, but it was refused by the King. 


The Minister 


of the Interior has issued a not very judicious communiqué to 
the Press stating that he has given stringent orders to all 


provincial Governors 


“to act without pity.” 


While the internal situation in Spain is disquieting, the 
news from Melilla is even worse. On Tuesday the Moors, who 
are now close to the town, attacked the railway, and a desperate 
battle ensued. The Spanish casualties, considering the rela- 


tively small number of men engaged, were enormous. 


General 


Pintos, a large number of officers, and about a thousand 
of the rank-and-file were killed, while the wounde’ are 


said to number no less than two thousand. 


The Spanish 


troops, though they behaved with bravery, are, we fear, 
not equal to their duties, either in respect of numbers or 
organisation, and they are face to face with the bravest and 


most fanatical of the Moorish population. 


The Riff tribesmen 


who inhabit the country round Melilla are as fighting-men as 


formidable as the Dervishes of the Soudan. 


It is said that 


General Marina, in view of the critical position in which he 
finds himself, has asked for reinforcements of seventy-five 


thousand men. 


While our sympathies are very strongly with the young 
King of Spain and with the Spanish people generally in 
their most difficult task, we cannot disguise from ourselves 





Tuesday the Government made its first appearance in the 
Chamber, and by 306 votes to 46 obtained a formal expression 
of approval for its programme. The Times correspondent 
says that parts of M. Briand’s speech were applauded by the 
whole House. He guaranteed that the country should 
have full value for its expenditure on the Navy. In 
domestic affairs the Government intends to press on the 
Old-Age Pensions Bill and the Income-tax Bill. Proportional 
representation is to be tried at the next municipal elections. 
It is proposed to try the significant experiment of creating 
certain free ports. 


Mr. McKenna made his anxiously expected statement on 
the subject of the “contingent ” ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ in Committee 
on the Shipbuilding Vote on Monday afternoon. To quote 
his own words, “after very anxious and careful examination 
of the conditions of shipbuilding in foreign countries, the 
Government have come to the conclusion that it is desirable 
to take all the necessary steps to ensure that the second four 
ships referred to in the programme shall be completed by 
March, 1912.” Mr. McKenna reminded the House that in the 
last three years Germany had laid down eleven large ships to 
our eight; that there had been admitted acceleration on her 
part; and that if we continued to lay down fewer large 
armoured ships than a foreign Power laid down, our superiority 
at sea would have disap ~ ared in ten or fifteen years’ time. 

Mr. Lee, who followed, daeauile condemned the Govern- 
ment for fajing to carry out the spirit of the undertaking 
given in March, and for their continued inaction. After 
Mr. John Ellis had moved a reduction of the vote from the 
Ministerial benches, Mr. Asquith reminded him and those 
who shared his views that the Government had tried hard for 
three years to come to some arrangement to restrict the 
“ great, growing, and sterilising expenditure on armaments,” but 
their efforts had been frustrated. Shipbuilding programmes 
could not be settled by sentiment. Answering the criticisms 
of Mr. Lee, Mr. Asquith maintained that completion, not 
commencement, was the important point, and stated that 
the additional ‘Dreadnoughts’ would be ordered without 
prejudice to next year’s programme. Mr. Balfour, who 
followed, held that the Government had entirely failed to 
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justify their delay. The fact that Germany by her 
Shipbuilding Vote was providing half-a-million more than 
the amount of ours was alone enough to condemn the 
Government. Ultimately the amendment was rejected by 
280 votes to 98, the Irish and most of the Labour Party 
voting in the minority along with some forty Ministerialists. 


During the debate on the Colonial Office Vote, which took 
place in the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Balfour 
dealt very strongly, but not more strongly than, in our opinion, 
the magter deserved, with the failure of the Colonial Office 
to treat with sufficient severity the case of the head of an 
East African district who used his official prestige and 
authority to get possession for immoral purposes of a native 
girl under sixteen. The girl, it will be remembered, was 
claimed as his wife or concubine by a policeman, and the 
official in question actually engaged in a scuffle with his 
native subordinate for possession of the girl. Mr. Balfour 
refused to admit that the subsequent issue of a circular 
threatening serious penalties against officials who might be 
guilty in the future of similar offences could be considered as 
in any way adequate action. He insisted, as we have always 
done, that the essential point was not the question of immoral 
relations, but the criminal misuse of official power. 


It is absolutely necessary to the good government of the 
Empire that such use of official power should be treated with 
the utmost rigour, and that our administrators in tropical 
countries should be made to know that such action, happily 
very rare indeed, when brought home to them, can never be for- 
gotten or condoned. It is nothing but a confusion of the issue to 
point out that immoral relations between black women and white 
men arecommon. The two offences cannot for a moment be com- 
pared for heinousness, and we agree with Mr. Balfour in thinking 
that no amount of indignation at the wickedness of the act 
and the weakness of the Colonial Office can be too great. 
What makes the matter worse is that the offence of corrupting 
a girl under age is punishable with imprisonment by the 
Indian penal code, which applies in East Africa,—a code 
which the official in question was bound to administer. A 
short time ago another man, not an official, was for a pre- 
cisely similar offence tried, condemned, and sentenced under 
the code. It is therefore impossible to plead that the official 
did not realise the serious nature of his offence. 


We congratulate Mr. Balfour on taking so strong a line, 
and on thus placing on record his view of the matter. 
Though we hold that the Colonial Office has acted through- 
out with culpable weakness, we are glad to say that Colonel 
Seely in his reply fully admitted the true principles by which 
such matters should be judged. His speeches also place on 
record that no man must be allowed to use the machinery 
of Empire for the furtherance of his private lusts. We are 
glad to note that Colonel Seely endorsed a point which 
we made at the very beginning of this controversy,—namely, 
that no real improvement can be expected as long as the 
Aolonial Office continues to pay the existing miserable salaries 
to its East African administrators. Unless we can afford to pay 
salaries sufficient to attract a good class of men, and to enable 
such men when we have got them to marry and make homes 
in the districts which they administer, we had better abandon 
our East African dominions. It is useless to spend money in 
building railways, granting shipping subsidies, and in other 
forms of material development if we are to do the work of 
government through men who are unfit to carry on the duties 
and responsibilities with which they are entrusted. 


We cannot leave this painful subject without pointing out 
that Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, to whose wpblic spirit 
the raising of the whole question is due, deserve the gratitude 
of all who care for the good government of the Empire. The 
task they set themselves was peculiarly difficult and dis- 
agreeable. They carried it through, however, not only with 
pluck and perseverance, but also without rancour. Had they 
not taken up the matter, we venture to say that nothing 
would have been done by the authorities to put matters 
right. That conduct so heinous as that of Mr. Silberrad has 
been held up to the condemnation of the Empire is solely due 
to them. That it should be left to private individuals to 
produce this result is in one sense a humiliation. And yet 
good work of this kind has generally been accomplished after 
this fashion. It was an ordinary citizen who obtained the 





declaration of the Court of King’s Bench which made slavery 
impossible in England. A healthy public opinion still remain, 
the best antiseptic of Empire. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Asquith moved the first two 
of the much-discussed amendments to the Standing Orders, 
The first empowers the Deputy-Chairman of Ways and Means 
to accept a Motion for the Closure whenever he is in the 
chair. The amendment having been carried by 199 votes 
to 75, Mr. Asquith moved that when a Motion for the 
Closure on a clause, or part of a clause, was made, the Chair. 
man should have power to reserve amendments for consideration 
before the Closure was enforced. This power of selection, he 
argued, was not even an innovation ; it merely regularised pro. 
cedure already sanctioned. Mr. Balfour described the proposal] 
as a plan to put the House under martial law, and held that 
it imposed obligations on the Chairman and Deputy-Chairmay 
irreconcilable with their party attachments. The Liberals who 
supported the proposal, including Mr. Harold Cox, did s0 on 
the ground that it was a great improvement on the “ guillo. 
tine” ; but Mr. Ramsay Macdonald insisted that, as a corollary, 
the status of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman should be 
rendered independent of parties, An amendment to exclude 
the Committee stage of the Finance Bill from the scope of the 
Resolution having been rejected, the Resolution was agreed to 
after Mr. Asquith had again expressed his desire for the 
appointment of a Committee of Business on which non-official 
Members should preponderate in number. 


On Thursday the Prime Minister used the vote for the 
Committee of Imperial Defence to make a very important 
statement. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a. short time 
before his death, appointed a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
to reconsider the whole question of invasion in the light of 
certain representations made by Lord Roberts. Of this Sub- 
Committee Mr. Asquith was Chairman. The conclusions 
arrived at are substantially those set forth by Mr. Balfour in 
his much-debated speech of 1905. As long as the naval 
supremacy of this country is assured, invasion on a large scale 
“is an absolutely impracticable operation.” On the other 
hand, “ if we were permanently to lose the command of the sea, 
whatever might be the strength or the organisation of your 
military forces here at home, even though you had an Army 
like that of Germany—indeed, whatever might be its strength 
and organisation—not only would it be impossible for this 
country to escape invasion but the subjection of this 
country by the enemy would be inevitable.” 


That being so, our duty, the Prime Minister declared, was 
to “maintain our naval supremacy at such a point that we 
could not lose the command of the sea ; and it is against any 
reasonably possible combination to be brought against us that 
we must hold the sea and make invasion an impracticable 
attempt.” It did not follow from this that we required no 
army for home defence. We needed an army at home, in the 
first place, for repelling insignificant raids which might be able 
to evade the vigilance of the Navy, and next, we wanted an 
army so efficient in numbers and organisation that no sane 
opponent would contemplate invasion except with a very con- 
siderable force. But the larger the enemy's force the more 
dificult the task of evading the Navy. Such evasion, the 
Admiralty consider, would not be possible for an army of 
seventy thousand men. But to make sure of repelling such an 
army a considerably larger force must be kept in these islands. 


That, given his premisses, Mr. Asquith’s logic is irrefutable 
all sensible men must admit. All sensible men, however, must 
also admit that in these matters logic is often a very fallible 
guide. To state a syllogism is not to win battles either on 
land or at sea. Your syllogism will only give you an abso- 
lutely sound conclusion if your premisses are also absolutely 
sound, and that no human being can ensure. Your premisses 
in matters of defence can only be roughly accurate. But 
remember that your conclusion can never better the quality of 
your premisses. If we wished to chop logie with Mr. Asquith, 
we should draw attention to the fact that he makes his 
conclusion that sea power, and sea power alone, can save us 
turn upon the supposition of our permanently losing the 
command of the sea. By doing so he leaves out of account 
the temporary loss of the command of the sea which might 
result from a great naval action between fleets of more or less 
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a 
equal strength, in which both fleets would be so much injured 
thet till repairs were effected the command of the sea might 
be nobody’s or anybody’s. Again, for strategic reasons the 
Fleet might have to leave home waters and cause a temporary 
or local loss of sea power, and thus tempt a reckless enemy to 
make a dash for our shores. Mr. Haldane, so to speak, let the 
cat out of the bag when he talked about the defence of our 
coasta “ by the Fleet in such a fashion as to give the Territorial 
Force time for maturing,” and of our Fleet “ being particularly 
attentive to our coasts for the short time that was necessary 
to put the Territorial Forces into proper condition.” 


In such a demand for our fleets to “cuddle” our coast and 
soothe the fears of our old women of both sexes lies a very 
real danger, and we are sorry indeed to see it encouraged by 
Mr. Haldane. We dare not let the Fleet be the nurse of the 
Army. The Fleet must go where the higher strategy at the 
beginning of a war demands that it should go, and nowhere 
else. This is very unlikely to be our own coast-line. Though 
we yield to none in our belief that our Navy must be our first 
line of defence, and that unless we keep the command of the 
sea we are undone, we hold it to be vital that the male 
population of this country shall be trained to the defence 
of their liberties and homes. The result will be not 
only to set the Fleet free for its supreme function of 
securing the command of the sea by the destruction of the 
enemy's Fleet (which work, and not coast defence while the 
Territorial Force is maturing, is its duty), but also to free us 
from unworthy panic, and to give the manhood of the nation 
their full rights of citizenship,—the ability to bear arms in 
their own defence. Our advice to our countrymen is: “ Make 
your Fleet supreme, teach your young men to defend their 
homes, and refuse to rely upon a syllogism for the safety of the 
nation and of the Empire.” 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday the South Africa Con- 
stitution Bill was read a second time. General Botha, Dr. 
Jameson, Sir J. H. de Villiers, Mr. Moor, and Mr. Merriman 
were present on the steps of the throne. Lord Crewe explained 
the Act in detail, and dwelt at length on the native problem. 
It will be remembered that the Act confines eligibility to the 
Senate and House of Assembly to men of “ European descent.” 
It leaves the Cape Colony native franchise, but it does not adopt 
the provisions which have made it possible for a native to be 
elected to Parliament in Cape Colony. As a matter of fact, no 
native ever has sat in that Parliament. Lord Courtney of 
Penwith announced that he should move in Committee to 
delete the clause about “European descent.” But Lord 
Curzon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Lansdowne 
all preferred to rely upon what we are sure is the only right 
and sound principle,—that the advancement of the natives 
must be brought about, not by interventions from Downing 
Street, but by the enlightened opinion and sympathy of the 
white men responding to the natives’ gradual development. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour addressed a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of his constituents in the City. The Government 
were relying even now upon a very narrow margin of battle 
strength in the Navy. He could not believe that the country 
recognised the danger, and would accept such a risk if its 
gravity were understood. The Budget professed to be merely 
a Finance Bill, but it was also a Valuation Bill. Tariff 
Reform, he concluded, had become inevitable ; let Mr. Asquith 
test the feeling of the country at a General Election on the 
issue of Free-trade and Tariff Reform, 


Mr. H. C. Malkin, for many years a Clerk of Publie Bills in 
the House of Lords, contributes to the current number of the 
Quarterly Review, noticed by us elsewhere, a most important 
article on the privileges of the Commons in regard to finance. 
Though he reaches them by a somewhat different road, Mr. 
Malkin, in effect, arrives at exactly the conclusions arrived at 
by the Spectator in its study of the precedents. He lays it 
down that “it is an established principle that the Lords may, 
without breach of privilege, omit the whole of a clause which 
they cannot amend, or the whole of a subject. The Lords 
have rejected, and may reject, any Finance Bill to which 
extraneous matter has been tacked.” These last two prin- 
ciples, he continues, “have been questioned on the ground 
that Mr. Gladstone settled the point (as we have seen) in 1961, 





But it has never been proved, or even to my knowledge 
suggested, that any Finance Bill since 1860 has contained 
provisions which the Lords would have rejected, if they had 
been sent up in a separate Bill; and, until that is done, this 
conclusive precedent proves nothing at all.” 


On Friday week Madar Lal Dhingra was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court before the Lord Chief Justice and 
sentenced to death for the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie and 
Dr. Lalcaca at the Imperial Institute. When asked if he had 
anything to say, Dhingra answered :—“ I have told you over and 
over again that I do not acknowledge the authority of the Court. 
You can do whatever you like. I do not mind at all. You 
can pass sentence of death on me. I do notcare. But remem- 
ber that one day we shall be all-powerful, and then we can do 
what we like. That is all I want to say.” After sentence had 
been passed Dhingra, making an Oriental salute to the Judge, 
said :—“ Thank you, my Lord. I don’t care. I am proud to 
have the honour of laying down my life for the cause of my 
country.” Mr. Tindal Atkinson was then allowed to make a 
short statement on behalf of Dhingra’s family, who wished 
their horror at the crime and their repudiation of all Dhingra’s 
motives to be recorded. 





The first sitting of the Imperial Defence Conference was 
held at the Foreign Office on Wednesday. The Prime 
Minister and several members of the Cabinet welcomed 
the visitors. All the delegates were present except General 
Botha, who was unfortunately not well enough to attend. The 
meeting was private, and it was announced that the sub- 
sequent meetings would also be private. No donbt the chief 
discussions will turn on the naval problem. The military 
problem has already become clearer owing to the reagliness 
with which the Colonies entertain the proposal to establish an 
Imperial General Staff. As for the naval forces of the 
Empire, it seems certain that most of the Colonies will prefer 
to have their own Fleets rather than pay an annual sub- 
scription to the Royal Navy. But Australia has at present a 
mixed policy, as she is raising a flotilla for local defence, and 
at the same time has offered a‘ Dreadnought’ to the Royal 
Navy. The splendid generosity of the Colonies is already 
proved, and it will be a great moment for the Empire when 
out of the intricate materials before the Conference some 
solutions of the problems emerge. 

On Wednesday a banquet was given at the Guildhall by the 
British Empire League and the British Science Guild to 
inaugurate the British Empire Club. General Smuts, in a 
very interesting speech, said he was certain that if a small 
amount of the experience which South Africa had gone 
through could be at the disposal of Englishmen, it would teach 
wisdom to some of them. The long immunity from invasion 
which Britain had enjoyed had certain disadvantages. He 
had heard that some people had been lulled into a sense of 
absolute security. They did not know what war meant. He 
hoped the British people would learn more and more to defend 
themselves. In that way they could avoid war, which he 
hoped and prayed might never visit these islands. 

A popular demonstration in favour of the Land-tax proposals 
of the Budget was held in Hyde Park on Saturday last. 
The procession, marshalled, as we learn from the Daily News, 
by “Captain Baker of the Nursing Yeomanry,” marched from 
the Embankment to the Park, where speeches were delivered 
at twelve platforms, and a resolution was simultaneously 
passed, amid “an eruption of waving hats.” At the Labour 
Party’s platform Mr. Keir Hardie claimed the Budget as a 
Socialist Budget. The Rev. Silvester Horne urged that 
the people must say in no unmistakable voice to the land- 
owners: “We are going to tax your land whether you like 
it or not.” In spite of these sallies, the booing of ducal 
landlords, and the disconcerting mixture of Sankey’s hymn- 
tunes with lighter melody, the demonstration was extremely 
decorous. Different estimates of the numbers are given 
by different papers, but it was clear that many of those 
who attended were prompted by curiosity rather than 
enthusiasm. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 83}—Friday weck 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 


THE NAVAL DEBATE. 


WwW are very glad that in the naval debate on Monday 
the Government definitely announced that the 
four “contingent” ships of their programme are to be 
built. In the spring we said that we could not doubt 
that the Government had every intention of building 
them, and that, in spite of the opposition inside the Liberal 
Party, and, we might add, inside the Cabinet itself, they 
would in fact do so. Now that the Government have 
done precisely what they meant to do, and provided for 
building the minimum number of ships necessary for the 
safety of the country, one hears people asking :—‘ But 
why on earth was this not done at once? What sense or 
honesty was there in postponing an act which they had 
no idea of ultimately shirking? Why cannot politics 
be more businesslike? Why should the country have 
been thrown into a ferment of anxiety by such perversity ? 
Outside the House of Commons such methods would 
not be tolerated.” The answer is twofold. First, the 
Government had such an enormous bill to foot owing 
to their spendthrift expenditure that they wanted to avoid 
making the state of their finances appear even more 
startling than it was ; and secondly, they had to conciliate 
the left wing of their party, which threatened to rise in 
revolt against a “policy of bloated armaments.” By a 
diplomatic trick the Government at ouce postponed putting 
a large item into their bill, and gratified the sentimentalists 
by their air of desperately holding out against the terrible 
competition in armaments. We understand, of course, 
the need for diplomacy as an instrument in getting things 
done; itis only one of the many facets of compromise,— 
of the great art of being practical. But in this 
particular case we are bound to say that there was no 
appropriate place whatever for such finessing. If the 
Government had done last March instead of now 
what their consciences all along told them it would be 
necessary to do, they would have suffered much less injury 
to their reputation. For let us make no mistake about 
this: the country will never shrink from any charge for 
the Navy, however heavy, provided it is clearly shown to 
be required for our security. No Government need ever be 
in the least trepidation at appealing from its sentimental 
supporters to the country. The risk is nothing; the 
country will back the Government through thick and 
thin in this matter. But perhaps the Government may 
be tempted to smoothe away dissensions in the Cabinet 
by some more or less innocent expedient of consenting to 
disguise their convictions. Even so the game is not worth 
the candle. The country, we are certain, would rally at 
once to a Prime Minister who rid himself of every 
member of his Cabinet found ready to play with these 
issues of national life and death. No man is indis- 
pensable; and those who would compromise our supremacy 
at sea could be dispensed with very easily and safely 
indeed. 

The naval situation described by Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Asquith on Monday is this. The four “ contingent” 
ships are to be laid down at the end of the current financial 
year,—in other words, next April. Before they are laid 
down, however, orders are to be given for gun-mountings 
and other accessories, so that the ships may be ready by 
March, 1912. They will be built without prejudice to 
the shipbuilding programme of next year. This, by the 
way, is not a new promise, because Sir Edward Grey, 
not to mention other Ministers, said four months ago 
that if the “contingent” ships were built, the fact 
would not affect the normal programme in any way,— 
they were to be unequivocally extra ships. Next, Mr. 
McKenna stated that, of the four ships of the original 
programme for the current financial year, one has been 
laid down, and another will be laid down within a few 
days. It is hoped that both will be launched by next 
April. The two remaining ships will be laid down in 
November, and the Admiralty have recently decided that 
one of these shall be an improved ‘Invincible.’ If this 
programme can be fulfilled exactly as it is arranged, no 
great harm will have been done. We believe it will be 

ssible; but there are always risks of delays from 
innumerable causes, and we venture to say that the 


cr 
Government had no right to accept these risks, which coulg 
have been avoided. Lord Charles Beresford, who may or 
may not be justified, says outright in the papers of 
Thursday that the programme is impossible, 
there will be a congestion of work in the yards. If thg 
excuse should be pleaded by the Government later on 
the country will not readily accept it; it will be justl; 
said that the difficulty should have been foreseen and coylg 
have been avoided. The four “contingent” ships mug 
be built, if the Government are to be vindicated, within 
the stated time, and there must be no question of the shj 
offered by the Colonies being used in partial liquidatigg 
of the Government's debts of honour. We earnestly hope 
that in order to prevent every possibility of failure, even 
the most remote, the Government will set to work at ongg 
to “ prepare to prepare.” There will be no congestion jf 
the Government secure that the docks and plant for the 
inevitable amount of building and equipping ahead of y 
shall be in existence. It is just in this respect that 
Germany has given us so notable a lesson. The Germans 
think with a wonderful precision. They reduce the 
normal time for equipping a ship by having all their 
accessories ready in advance. They have “ prepared their 
preparations.” 

The opponents of the Government programme, who 
have been suddenly seized with an ardent desire for their 
countrymen to cut a very brave figure in the world, 
deprecated in the debate the “ panic,” the “ craven fears,” 
and so forth which Englishmen are said to have displayed, 
A great deal of nonsense was talked lately about phantom 
airships, no doubt, but we wonder whether our readers 
ever met a man or woman whose sleep was disturbed by 
these legends. We certainly never met one ourselves, 
The panic was entirely the sport of the halfpenny 
newspapers. But has there been any other kind of 
panic? If a profound anxiety to make sure that our 
shipbuilding does not fall behind that of Germany is 


“panic,” there is panic, and we hope that it will 
continue. This is the kind of panic of which we 
approve. A nation which remained indifferent at the 


moment when the first serious challenge to its naval 
supremacy in a hundred years was offered would be past 
praying for. There is only one reason mentioned why this 
sort of healthy and creditable “ panic” should not be 
indulged, and that is that Germany does not really mean 
to attack us. We are told that we ought to “ trust” 
Germany, who has disclaimed again and again the intention 
of attacking us. We are quite ready to believe that 
Germany wants peace as much as we do. We have never 
supposed for a moment that Germans are mere brigands 
and highwaymen. On the contrary, we admire them as 
a highly civilised people with fine ideals. But it is 
perfectly ridiculous to state the proposition in this way 
at all,—as though there were an exact choice in the minds 
of Germans between living in peace and making an unpro- 
voked attack upon Britain. Let us look at the situation in 
a different way. To begin with, German ‘ Dreadnouglits’ 
are built for fighting. They are not built as excursion 
steamers or museums of the art of war. Germans them- 
selves would be horrified if they thought any one regarded 
them as anything but good fighting-ships. If they are 
fighting-ships, they are meant to fight our ships—if 
necessary. But will the necessity arise? We hope not. 
But it is quite certain that such a necessity might be held 
by Germany to have arisen in some set of circumstances 
still hidden in the future. As we cannot see into the 
future it would be idiocy—-almost blasphemy—on our part 
to assert that such circumstances will never arise. When 
the objections to avery strong Navy are analysed, then, 
they are found to amount to nothing less than a belief 
that in no circumstances would Germany challenge 
our right to decide a point in which she was 
directly concerned. We do not think Germany is so 
craven. We are sure she is quite the reverse. But if 
once Germany disputed our word, and we knew that we 
had not the naval strength to resist her if it came to 
fighting, our command of the seas would be a pricked 
bubble. We should take an inferior place in the world 
from that moment. Such a thing would certainly come 
to pass sooner or later if we did not keep pace with 
Germany’s shipbuilding, and that although Germany has 
no purpose of wickedly attacking us without any reason. 








It is difficult to hear with patience the reiteration of the 
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ument that we should make advauces to Germany with 
ee to reducing armaments. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did this very thing, and, not only so, he 
checked the Cawdor programme in order that Germany 
might perceive how sincere our intentions were. What 
was the result? Germany built ships faster than ever 
before.. And of course she has every right to do so. 
Her argument, which is very natural, is :—** Why should 
the British be supreme at sea instead of us? They 
will reduce armaments only on the condition that theirs 
remain superior to ours. ‘hat is an insulting proposal to 
a strong and independent people.” We cannot get away 
from this German logic. Germany is not likely to be 
content, in our time, to be armed with a pop-gun while we 
retain @ rifle. 

It has been the fashion of the small-Navy party to 
point to the declarations of well-known Germans and 
ask: “Are we to disbelieve these honourable men?” 
Nearly every Radical newspaper in the country argued 
that Mr. McKenna in his startling statement of last March 
must be wrong, because Admiral von Tirpitz had said some- 
thing else. We do not profess to remember the exact points 
on which the evidence of Mr. McKenna and the German 
Admiral was said to be at variance, but at all events the 
impression left on the minds of those who were anxious to 
rove Mr. McKenna’s fears unfounded was that Admiral 
yon Tirpitz had denied the alleged acceleration of the 
German programme. This was plainly the belief of Mr. 
Brles, for example, and in the debate on Monday he asked 
Mr. McKenna this question: “ Did not Admiral von Tirpitz 
and Prince Biilow say that there had been no accelera- 
tion?” Mr. McKenna’s answer was: “Neither of them said 
that.” We should much like to have a little more light 
on this matter. Is it possible that the basis on which 
the Radical objections to the Government's programme 
were built was a pure fiction? But though it would be 
interesting to know the truth about this, simply as a 
study in evidence, we confess that what Admiral von 
Tirpitz and others said is really immaterial. The present 
officials of Germany will pass away, but the German Navy 
js likely to remain. 





THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


T was the mark of the Jacobins that they cared little 
or nothing, and did not even make profession of 
caring, for the will of the people. ‘hey believed in 
certain abstract political and social principles which they 
considered ought to prevail, and they refused to admit 
that there was any cogency in the argument that the 
majority of the population did not desire their adoption. 
If the people were so brutish, foolish, and slavish as 
not to recognise the advantages of Jacobinism, so 
much the worse fur the people. They would have to 
be forced by moral and physical persuasion, including 
the use of the guillotine, into a better frame of mind. 
Though our Radical Party to-day does not so openly 
condemn the will of the people, there are plenty of 
signs that it is approaching in practice very near to the 
Jacobin point of view. In the case of the controversy 
with the House of Lords, one hears very little about the 
rights of the people, but a very great deal about the 
privileges of the Commons. When it is asserted that, 
if the Government think the country is with them, 
the best plan is to take its opinion, we are told 
that this suggestion of laying the matter before the 
voters is a piece of monstrous tyranny and usurpation 
on the part of the Lords which the Commons will not 
eudure at any price. We can understand members of 
an Executive Government feeling that it would not do 
to be always flying to a General Election to settle this 
or that matter; but between this reasonable objection, 
and the way in which any notion that the Lords have 
aright to force on a General Election is scouted as 
“an outrage,” there is a world of difference. The mere 
suggestion of an appeal to their masters, the electors, 
puts the Radical Party into a ferment of ungovernable 
fury. Itis much more usual, and apparently much more 
popular, to appeal to abstract Liberal principles than to 
the will of the people. Indeed, it almost comes to this: 
that the will of the people ought only to be attended to, 
and is only worth consideration, when it coincides with 
Radical doctrine. LInstinctively the British people seem to 








have realised this fact, for undoubtedly with the growth of 
the democracy the House of Lords has grown, not less, but 
more popular. The electorate understand that a check on 
their representatives in the interests of the nation as a 
whole is necessary, and that even if the House of Lords 
provides, not an ideal check, but one which is somewhat 
weak and ill-contrived, it is at any rate a good deal 
better than none at all. Hence the cry of “The 
privileges of the Commons in danger!” leaves the country 
quite cold, while, on the other hand, nobody is at all 
angry at the plea of the Lords that the working of the 
Constitution has given them the function of seeing that 
the will of the people is really carried out, and that they 
have no business to abandon that function because of the 
noisy threats of the other House. 

If this distrust of the will of the people is apparent in 
the dislike of General Elections, it is still more apparent 
in the hatred which the Radicals and the majority of the 
Liberal Party show towards any proposal for establishing 
the Referendum. It is easy enough to pay a conventional 
homage to the idea of appealing to the people at a General 
Election, because, owing to the inconvenience occasioned to 
the Executive, good excuses can almost always be found 
for not making such an appeal till the statutory time is 
near, or till the Government can no longer maintain their 
position in the House of Commons. By means of the 
Referendum, however, the will of the people prevails 
without any disturbance of the Executive, and therefore 
no convenient excuse can be found for not asking 
the masters’ pleasure on a point in dispute with the 
Upper House. Accordingly the mass of the Liberal 
Party show a marked detestation of the Referendum. 
The will of the people is regarded, indeed, by many Radical 
writers with positive hatred, and no effort is made to 
disguise their dread of this essentially democratic institu- 
tion. We are told, in effect, that if the machinery is 
established for the direct expression of the will of the 
people, it would certainly act contrary to what the ordinary 
Radical believes the will of the people ought to be. 
Therefore the will of the people ought not to be expressed, 
but suppressed. Many people not directly conversant 
with the controversy over the Referendum will think we 
are exaggerating. As a matter of fact, we are doing 
nothing of the kind. Take, for example, a very ably 
written pamphlet on the Referendum lately published at 
the office of a well-known Radical newspaper, the British 
Weekly (“‘ Against the Referendum,” Hodder and Stoughton, 
ld.) We cannot summarise the examples of the bad 
working of the Referendum in Switzerland alleged by 
the writer to have taken place, except to say that the 
Referendum in most cases in Switzerland went in opposi- 
tion to so-called Liberal principles, and therefore is naively 
assumed by the writer of the pamphlet with which we are 
dealing to have worked badly. We may quote, however, 
the passages in which he sums up his view, noting his 
candid habit of assuming that because an institution 
has a ‘‘conservative” effect, it must have an injurious 
effect. In speaking of the Referendum in America he 
tells us :— 

“Members of the Legislatures, they [the advocates of the 
Referendum] say, may be ‘lobbied, wheedled or bull-dozed,’ but 
the citizens are too numerous to be threatened or befooled. In 
the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith, a staunch supporter of the 
Referendum, the people ‘is not in fear of its re-election if it 
throws out something supported by the Irish, the Prohibitionist, 
the Catholic, or the Methodist vote.’ In America this partial or 
local Referendum has worked as a distinctly conservative force. 
It has been, as Mr. Bryce points out, rather a bit and a bridle 
than a spur for the Legislature. Here is a fact which English 
Liberals should ponder. In America, as in Switzerland, the 
Referendum retards progress. Of America, as of Switzerland, 
Mr. Lecky’s words are true. ‘The tendencies which it’ (the 
popular vote) ‘most strongly shows are a dislike to large 
expenditure, a dislike to centralisation, a dislike to violent 
innovation.’” 


This is fairly strong, but still stronger statements follow. 
After being assured that the French will have nothing to 
do with the Referendum, we come to a section headed : 
“Should Liberals Support the Referendum?” Here we 
are told that “‘ the Referendum is an appeal from knowledge 
to ignorance.” Then comes a section entitled “The Real 
Objections.” The first of these is contained in the 
statement: “The Referendum would work steadily to 
the disadvantage of the Liberal Party.” The writer is 
apparently convinced that the mass of the country hates 
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reform, and can only be cajoled into accepting it by a 
system of “log-rolling.” Here is his statement :— 
“ Now it must surely be obvious that there would never be a 
sufficient. number of voters enthusiastic enough about any one 
reform to carry it in the teeth of the formidable opposition that 
would make itself felt through the Referendum. When the 
— vote at an election, they vote for a number of reforms, 
both social and political ; the man who cares for one may be quite 
indifferent to another.” 
Here is another passage in which we are warned against 
the way in which the Referendum acts in favour of economy 
and against fanaticism and recklessness :— 

“It is universally agreed that the Referendum has worked in 
Switzerland as a check on the forces of progress. Conservative 
minds in all countries love the idea of a Referendum because they 
see how it dampsand chills reforming ardour. At the Referendum 
polls the people tighten the purse-strings, repent of generous 
enthusiasms, yield to the petty caprices and whims of democratic 
government. The second thoughts of voters are apt to be purely 
selfish thoughts. Advocates of the Referendum see in it a drag 
upon the wheels of social legislation.” 

We must end our extracts with the peroration of the 
writer of the pamphlet :— 

“Are Liberals going to put another weapon in the hands of 

their deadliest enemies? Every reformer mourns over the slow 
and lingering processes of Parliamentary legislation. It is hard 
indeed to carry the very smallest Radical measure in the teeth of 
the vested :interests. By adopting the Referendum we should 
enormously strengthen all the forces of reaction.” 
In other words, the people are not to have the legislation 
they want, but the legislation desired by certain “log- 
rolling” doctrinaires who have usurped the forms without 
the substance of democracy, and who indulge the license 
without the temper of Liberalism. Whether the pamphlet 
is written by a Member of the House of Commons we 
cannot, of course, say, though the internal evidence seems 
rather to favour this view. If it is, we have an admirable 
example of what Walt Whitman called “the insolence of 
elected persons.” We sincerely trust that the pamphlet, 
“ Against the Referendum,” will have a very wide 
circulation, and that the people of this country will learn 
therefrom the reasons why the Liberal Party refuses any 
application, however carefully guarded, of a poll of the 
people,—that is, of any plan for ascertaining from the 
people themselves what they really desire. 





A NATIONAL RESERVE. 


NK ANY and important as have been the events of the past 

week, that which we believe will prove to be by far 
the most important of all has received very scant notice in 
the Press. It is the announcement by the War Office that 
they are about to form a National Reserve. The Reserve 
is to be of the kind advocated so often in the Spectator, 
and in the establishment of which the Surrey Territorial 
Association has already taken the first step by creating a 
register of trained men. Before describing the War Office 
proposals in detail we desire to congratulate Mr. Haldane, 
Lord Lucas, and the Army Council most heartily on the 
action they have taken, for we believe that when their 
scheme is in full operation it will be found that they have 
added at a very small cost a very great asset to the 
credit side of national defence. ‘They will have done 
this, not by the creation of any new military material, 
but by the better organisation of what was already 
in existeuce. 

The National Reserve, as we have called it, that the 
War Office are now about to establish will consist of three 
branches, and will include “all able-bodied men of 
suitable age who have shown themselves prepared to take 
part in the land defence of their country.” It is intended, 
therefore, to authorise the County Associations during the 
year 1910-11 to take steps for organising such a National 
Reserve, and funds will be provided for the purpose. The 
three classes are to be styled respectively the Territorial 
Force Reserve, the Technical Reserve, and the Veteran 
Reserve. The Territorial Force Reserve, which will 
primarily be created for the purpose of making good the 
deficits in the establishments or units, or of replacing 
officers and men who may be for any reason unavailable 
for mobilisation or during annual training, or to replace 
war casualties, will be limited in number. Its establish- 
ment will be thirty-three per cent. of the officers and men 
of the Territorial Force in each county. The total estab- 


 —e 
and men. The persons who will be eligible for service in the 
Territorial Force Reserve will be, speaking widely, officer 
and men who have completed four years’ efficient servigg 
in the Territorial Force or in the Yeomanry or Volunteer 
subsequent to January Ist, 1905. Engagement in th, 
Territorial Force Reserve will be for from one to foy 
years, as may be decided by the County Associations. Foy; 
years in the Reserve will be the limit of service, but afte 
that a man will be able to pass into the Veteran Reserve, 
which will be described later. Men joining the Territorial 
Force Reserve will obtain a suit of Servicedress. Attend. 
ance at drill or camp will be voluntary, but the Reservisty 
will only be allowed to attend camp if the strength of thg 
unit in camp falls short of its establishment. In that event 
they will receive pay and allowances at the usual rates, 
Here we venture to interject a criticism in our summary, 
Surely any member of the Territorial Reserve should ig 
allowed to attend camp if he is willing to do so without pay 
or allowances,—that is, if he is willing to pay for the expense 
to which the County Association will be put in providing 
him with food and tent accommodation. There are, we 
are sure, a considerable number of men who would bg 
willing to do this for the sake of the pleasure and interest 
of a week or fortnight’s camp with their old corps. In 
our opinion, the County Associations should be not 
merely allowed, but should be urged to encourage men 
to do this. 

The Technical Reserve may be best described by a direct 
quotation from the War Office Memorandum :— 

“4. The ‘Technical Reserve’ will consist of individuals who, 
though they may have never served in any of the military forces 
of the Crown, would yet be able, in a time of national emergency, 
owing to special aptitudes, to render valuable service of an 
auxiliary character in connexion with the national forces. For 
instance, members of the medical and veterinary professions, civil 
engineers, and especially electrical engineers, railway and tele- 
graph personnel, the owners of motor-cars, motor cycles, balloons, 
aeroplanes, ., and many others can, if duly registered and 
organised for the purpose of national defence, render service of 
the greatest value.” 

We come now to what is perhaps the most important 
part of the scheme,—the Veteran Reserve. In form this 
Reserve will be a register rather than an actual military 
organisation. In fact, it is to be exactly on the model of 
the Surrey register of trained men described in these 
columns three weeks ago. Here is the War Office's 
“ specification ” :— 

“5. The ‘ Veteran Reserve’ will be created for the purpose of 
bringing the Central and Local Authorities into effective relation 
with the mass of non-organised military material which exists 
throughout the United Kingdom. It will consist of officers and 
men who have served in any of the military forces of the Crown 
and are willing to register their names to be called up for service 
in the event of national emergency. The duty of registration 
will be taken up by County Associations, and the expenses 
incurred for this specific purpose will be provided.” 


Later, the Memorandum sets forth that no public funds, 
other than charges for registration, will be expended in 
connexion with this Reserve, and places certain limitations 
on eligibility for service. The persons eligible for the 
Veteran Reserve will be :—(1) Officers who are not already 
serving or have not their names on any other register 
of Reserve officers. (2) Soldiers trained in the Regular 
Forces of the Crown, or members of the Special Reserve 
who have completed their original engagements, including 
Reserve service, or who have been discharged by purchase 
after one year’s service. (3) Ex-Militiamen who have 
completed one period of engagement. (4) Ex-Imperial 
Yeomen, ex- Volunteers, ex-members of analogous Colonial 
forces who have completed four years of efficient service. 
(5) Territorial soldiers qualified to join the Territorial 
Reserve. (6) Individuals in possession of a war-medal. 
Here again we would interject a criticism. Why should 
not ex-sailors of the Royal Navy who do not belong to the 
Naval Reserve, ex-Marines, and ex-policemen be also 
eligible for registration ? There must be some five or six 
thousand of such men available, all of whom would be of 
great use. In addition, though this is a matter which 
requires further consideration, we should be inclined to 
include any person who could show the following qualifi- 
cations :—(a) A certificate for marksmanship; and (b) a 
certificate for competence in drill and military duty, to be 
obtained at any regimental depét or Territorial head- 
quarters. We believe that a good many civilians who 





lishment will, therefore, be about a hundred thousand officers 





are skilled marksmen, in order to have the honour—for 
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honour it most undoubtedly will be—of joining the 
. ran Reserve, would gladly take the trouble of obtaining 
Veter, and military duties certificate, Possibly not 
oe one in twenty out of the trained civilian rifle- 
pean, the country would do this; but those who did so 
eld we believe, be valuable men, and quite fit to take 
wore place without causing disturbance in the ranks of 
ail in time of emergency from the Veteran 
feares We may add that no man is to be allowed to 
remain in the Veteran Reserve after the age of fifty, and 

» sergeant after fifty-five or officer after sixty. For 
arealvea, we should be inclined to put the age for the 
men as well as for the sergeants at fifty-five. 

We must now make what is our only serious criticism 
on this excellent and well-thought-out scheme of the 
War Office. Paragraph 19 of the Memorandum reads 
as follows :— 

«19, Subject to the exigencies of the recognised military forces, 

men of the Veteran Reserve may be allowed the use of military 
rifle ranges. They will not, however, be permitted to drill or 
exercise as armed forces, or in their capacity as Veteran Reservists 
to wear uniform. With the approval of the County Associations, 
appropriate badges may be worn by mombers of the Veteran 
Reserve.” 
Surely this a piece of most unnecessary red-tape. The 
words which we have italicised are certain to cause annoy- 
ance. Why should not the County Associations, if they 
are able to do so without the expenditure of public 
funds, be given the right to collect the men of their 
Veteran Reserve for occasional military exercises, and to 
provide them with some simple form of uniform, at the 
expense of private subscribers? We believe that in many 
cases it would be quite possible for County Associations 
to give a simple skeleton organisation to the men of the 
Veteran Reserve, and to assemble a portion of them once a 
year for a parade or field-day. At any rate, the experiment 
ought to be allowed. If it were successful, the value of 
the Reserve would be distinctly increased. The Associa- 
tions would have been able to ascertain by a practical 
test who were the men who could be relied upon in 
a great national emergency requiring the embodiment 
of the Veteran Reserve. 





THE SURREY REGISTER OF TRAINED MEN. 
NHAT the Territorial Reserve and the Technical Reserve 
will be successful organisations cannot be doubted, 
for the War Office either has, or very soon will have, the 
human material completely under control. A month ago 
it would have been necessary to admit that though it was 
possible that the veterans would give a patriotic response 
to the appeal to register themselves, no one could venture 
to say so with absolute confidence. Fortunately the 
success of the Surrey Territorial Association in_ its 
attempt to form a register enables us to say that the 
Veteran Reserve is sure to prove of immense value, and 
should ultimately provide a reservoir of a hundred 
thousand, and possibly two hundred thousand, trained 
men. Though the Surrey Territorial Association has had 
dificulties many aud great to contend with, though it 
has only been able as yet to reach the veterans in its 
area by appeals through the newspapers, aud though, as 
is notorious, men are very slow to hear of such appeals, 
the Association has already obtained the ‘hames of nearly 
athousand men. Of these, no doubt, some three or four 
hundred are men who are not, strictly speaking, resident 
within the administrative county of Surrey, but belong 
geographically to the county of London. In spite, how- 
ever, of these very natural mistakes, the Association has 
already got the names of nearly six hundred men who 
fulfil all the requirements as to place of residence, service, 
aud age, and fresh names are coming in at so satisfactory 
arate that it can hardly be doubted that by the end of 
September the register will contain the names of well-nigh 
a thousand fully eligible men. 

We have been allowed by Colonel Ringwood, the able 
and energetic secretary of the Surrey County Association, 
who with his staff have thrown themselves into the difficult 
work of the preparation of the register with the utmost 
enthusiasm, to look through the letters and postcards 
which they have received. ‘The result of such inspection 
is most encouraging. It shows not only how valuable 
is the military material that has hitherto been allowed 





to run to waste, but it gives proof also of the energy, 
patriotism, and alertness of our old soldiers and old 
Volunteers. The number of men with war service who are 
still in the prime of life is most remarkable. To turn 
over the postcards is to read in epitome the military 
history of the last fifteen or twenty years. Indian frontier 
expeditions, the Egyptian War, actions in the Soudan, 
actions in West and East Africa, as well as the South 
African War, are all set down with a military curtness 
and directness whieh are deeply moving in their reticence. 
The postcards give witness of what manner of men are 
they who send in their addresses from small suburban 
roads encumbered with all the ridiculous and romantic 
nomenclature invented by the speculative builder. The 
men who live in Hernani Villas, Kandahar Terrace, or 
Arratonga Road have, however, nothing ridiculous about 
them or their service. They are the men who bore the 
heat and burden of the day in Indian passes and 
on Indian wastes, from Mandalay to Tibet, from Tibet 
to Chitral, from Chitral to Beluchistan; who tramped 
the narrow footpaths of African forests; who endured 
the cold by night and the heat by day of the veld; 
who suffered the bitterness of Colenso or Vaal Krantz, 
or felt the exultation of Elandslaagte, Belmont, or 
Pieters Hill. The postcards, too, show in a very 
striking way the democratic side of the Army. Here 
is a man who has served as an officer in the Life 
Guards, a millionaire, a county magnate, and there a 
full private, who, though fortune never put him in the 
way of promotion, is yet as keen to join the register 
as his more fortunate comrades. So keen, indeed, are 
some of them that if they are approaching the age 
of fifty, the limit for registration, they add such 
expressions as “ Never felt better in my life,” or 
“ Never had a day's illness.” 

But, after all, such good wine as that of the Surrey 
register needs no bush. Before leaving the subject, 
however, we will quote two letters and two typical 
postcards. They show the kind of military material 
which has all these years been lying ready to the hand 
of the War Office, but has hitherto been absolutely 
neglected. Remember that the name and address of not 
one of these veterans have ever been recorded at any depdt 
or headquarters. The War Office have always made 
practice of losing touch completely with the men they 
had trained. The names were only obtained or obtainable 
by an appeal in the Press, an appeal which not ouly the 
Surrey Press but the London newspapers made in the 
most helpful aud patriotic way :— 

4 eee, Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter that was published in the 
Free Press a week or two ago, and being greatly interested in 
nilitary — I now send the particulars you require :— 

1) A— . 

{3} The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own). 

(3) Twelve years with the Colours. 

(4) I served in the 1898 Sondan Campaign, being present at 
the battle of Khartoum. Served in Crete during the disturbance 
there; and served right throughout the South African War, 
taking part in the defence of Ladysmith, battle of Laing’s Nek, 
and the pattle of Belfast. Total service abroad being nine years 
and a half out of the twelve years’ service. 

(5) Lance-Corporal. 

(6) Age, thirty-six years. 





I am, Sir, &c., 


+ ——— ——-, Surrey. 

Cc— D—. 

Late lst Gordon Highlanders. 

Foreign service —nine years, 

Active :—Chitral, 1895; Tochi Valley, 1896-7; Tirah Expedition; 
Punjaub Frontier, 1897-8; South Africa, 1898-1902. 

Clasps :—Chitral, 1895; Punjaub Frontier; Tirah; Relief of 
Kimberley; Paardeberg; Johannesburg; Diamond Hill; 
Wittenbergau; South Africa, 1901, 1902. 

Age, thirty-seven. 

Total service, thirteen years.” 


“ 


— —— Surrey. 


E— F—. 
Prince Alfred’s Volunteer Guards. Port Elizabeth. South 
Africa. 


Four years. 

Anglo-Boer War. Medal and four clasps. 
Corporal (held Sergeant’s certificate). 
Age, twenty-nine.” 


“ S18,—In response to your appeal, I forward my list of services. 
I served from the year 1990 te 1904 in 7th Royal Fusiliers and 
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Royal Garrison Regiment (India, Malta, and South Africa). Also 
South African War, 1899-1902. 
Age, thirty-nine. G— H—. 

— —, Surrey.” 

We may remark that the men who sent in their names 
to the Surrey register fully realised that there was 
nothing whatever to be got out of doing so. Their motive 
was purely love of their country. It is a proof of how 
excellent a school of patriotism is the Regular Army, and 
our military forces generally. 

To conclude, the Surrey register gives proof, if proof 
were needed, that the success of the Veteran Reserve now 
decided upon by the Secretary of State for War and his 
Council is assured, and will add very greatly to our military 
security. 





AN ALTERNATIVE BUDGET. 


HE Government have done much during their 
tenure of power to endanger the permanence of 
Free-trade in this country, but perhaps the worst of 
all their sins against the faith which they profess 
is the constant assertion made by members of the 
Cabinet, and notably by the Prime Minister, that 
Tariff Reform is the only alternative to the Budget. 
Even if this remark applied to the Budget as a whole, it 
would be untrue, as we shall presently show. Applied as 
it generally is to the particular part of the Budget which 
is the subject of political controversy—namely, the land 
clauses—the statement is so palpably untrue that we 
cannot understand how any responsible Minister could 
make it, even in the heat of controversy. 

The total revenue estimated to be derived in the present 
ear from all the Land-taxes in the Budget was only 
£500,000. Half of that has since been promised to the 
local authorities ; out of the remaining half, £50,000 is 
estimated to be the cost of collection, while a number of 
concessions have still further cut down the prospective yield. 
At the outside, the yield of these taxes in the present year 
will not reach £100,000. Therefore to say that the only 
alternative to these taxes is a general system of import- 
duties is to trifle with the intelligence of the public. Asa 
matter of fact, no alternative to these taxes is needed, 
because their yield is so insignificant that it is covered a 
dozen times over by the anticipated variations in the 
revenue and expenditure of the country. Only within the 
last few days a new Supplementary Estimate has been 
introduced for an expenditure of £467,000 which was 
not provided for in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget statement. If, therefore, as Mr. Asquith has 
declared, a complete system of import-duties is necessary 
to take the place of a possible revenue of £100,000 to be 
derived from Land-taxes, import-duties four times as heavy 
must be imposed in order to meet the new expenditure 
provided for in the Supplementary Estimate. To put 
the matter in another way,—one of the alternatives 
to the present Budget is to stop reckless and wasteful 
expenditure. 

It may be argued that though the Land-taxes bring very 
little this year, they will bring more in future years, and 
this argument is much pressed by Ministers when driven 
into a corner. It is a dangerous argument for Liberals 
to use. The Liberal Party came into power pledged 
to a reduction of expenditure. They have not reduced 
expenditure. They have already increased it far above 
the standard which they denounced as excessive when they 
were in opposition. Yet now they defend the imposition 
of taxes, the future yield of which they refuse to estimate, 
on the ground that they may be useful for a still further 
increase of expenditure. Such a defence is totally in- 
consistent with the attitude taken up by Mr. Asquith last 
year, when he deliberately refused to make provision even 
for the foreseen expenditure of the Old-Age Pensions Act 
on the ground that it was his duty to provide only for the 
expenditure of the current year. Yet now we are asked to 
impose taxes, the yield of which cannot be estimated, 
on the offchance that they may produce something towards 
meeting expenditure which has not been specified, and 
cannot be forecasted. That is not all. In order to collect 
these taxes it will be necessary to incur an enormous 
expenditure for the valuation of the whole of the land 
of the kingdom. Constant attempts have been made to 
ascertain from the Ministry what is their estimate of the 
cost of this valuation. ‘he only answer which can be 





extracted is that no estimate has been formed. 
business men familiar with dealings in land are CONTinegj 
that the cost of such a valuation as the land clauses inyg 
will far exceed any revenue the Land-taxes are likely ;, 
yield. Therefore, whether we look to the present year o 
to future years, the statement that Tariff Reform isp 

if the land clauses are rejected can only be described as 5 
grotesque absurdity. That such a statement should hay 
been made by Mr. Asquith, who in former years did finer 
work for Free-trade than any one of his colleagues i, 
deeply to be regretted. 

So far, then, as the Land-taxes are concerned, » 
alternative is needed to the present Budget. All that 
is needed is to drop the taxes, and the future finances 
of the country, instead of being a penny the worm, 
would probably be many millions the better. Whe 
we pass to the substantial portion of the Budget, 
the portion which is really intended to raise revenue, g 
different class of considerations comes into view, and Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration becomes sufficiently plausible to 
require detailed reply. By some people objection hag 
been taken to certain important items in the Budget 
to the increased Death-duties, to the super-tax, to the 
Stamp-duties, and to the License-duties on public. 
houses. With regard to the last-named, the Spectator 
has always supported an increase in the duties og 
licensed houses, and though the details of the proposed 
tax might be improved, we have no wish to urge the 
Government to drop this tax. Moreover, even the most 
strenuous opponents of the License-duties are perfectly 
willing to accept as an alternative an increased duty on 
beer, which could be made to yield at least as much as, 
and probably more than, the License-duties. This point, 
then, needs no further discussion. 

We come to the super-tax and the increased Death. 
duties, both of which have been resented, not only 
by wealthy men who will themselves feel the burden 
of these taxes, but also by thoughtful business men 
and economists, who realise that there is a danger in 
imposing too heavy a scale of taxation upon any class 
in the community. Whenever taxes grow so heavy as 
to create a sense of injustice, they lead to evasion, and 
in this particular case the evasion is already taking the 
form of transferring to other countries capital which 
otherwise would have remained here. Another objection 
equally valid applies to the increased duties upon the 
transfer of Stock Exchange securities and on land. These 
duties must have the effect of restricting business, and 
come with a very bad grace from a Ministry professedly in 
favour of free exchange. The anticipated yield of the 
increased Stamp-duties, it may be added, is only the com- 
paratively moderate sum of £650,000. These increased 
Stamp-duties ought to find no place in a really Free-trade 
Budget. With regard to the Death-duties, our objection 
is not one of principle, but one of detail. A moderate 
increase of the Death-duties is not unfair. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in need of money he is 
entitled to call upon the owners of accumulated wealth as 
well as upon the earners of current income. Our criticism 
of the Budget on this point is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
taken too much from accumulated wealth and too little 
from current income. The Budget would have excited far 
less opposition if there had been a frank increase in the 
Income-tax all round. It is particularly unfair that the 
very large class of fairly well-to-do people who earn 
incomes up to £2,000 a year should be practically exempted 
from the additional taxation imposed under the present 
Budget. This large class of people pay Income-tax at the 
rate of 9d., which remains unchanged. In addition, we 
have this strange and newly created contrast: that men 
in the prime of life earning incomes between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a year pay Income-tax at the rate of only Is. in 
the pound, while men who have laboriously saved out of 
their earnings for their old age find that the income from 
their savings is taxed at the rate of ls. 2d. in the 
pound, even though that income may be relatively a very 
moderate one. Differential treatment of this character 
not only creates a sense of injustice, but it greatly 
increases the cost of collecting the tax, and adds to the 
temptations to fraud. 

We are now in a position to present the alternative 
Budget which Mr. Asquith says is impossible. It is very 
simple. Mr. Lloyd George estimated the revenue from his 
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Income-tax, including the super-tax, at 
age oh vom his Death-duties at £2,850,000; and 
psc ete at £650,000; making altogether £7,000,000. 
If, ins of introducing into the simplicity of the 
Income-tax all the elaborate graduations which he proposes, 
be had put an extra 2d. upon everybody, the additional 
revenue on the basis of last year’s yield would have been 
£5,666,000. Adding Death-duties at half the additional 
um which he proposes, we should have obtained an extra 
£1,400,000, making up the necessary £7,000,000. By 
this means we get rid altogether of the Stamp-duties, and 
of the irritating contrasts created by the proposed altera- 
tions in Tucome-tax, while the increases in the Death-duties 
are halved. No one can deny that this proposal would 
have excited less political opposition, that it would have 
involved less cost for collection and less interference with 
the business of the country, and that it certainly is not 
Tariff Reform. If it is argued that we must look to 
future years as well as to the present, then our auswer is 
that the only way permanently to guard the country 
against a system of Protectionist Customs-duties is to 
bring home to the mass of the electorate the responsibility 
for the expenditure which they sanction by their votes. 
That can best be done by carrying the Income-tax 
downwards, so that every person shall make some direct 
contribution to the expenses of the State. The revenue 
which could readily be obtained by such a means would 
suffice to secure the complete abolition of the Sugar-duty, 
and, if considered desirable, of the ‘lea-duty as well; and 
above all, the fact of direct payment would force the 
electors to realise that wasteful public expenditure means 
private loss. 


from stam 








THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


HE flight of M. Blériot across the Channel in his mono- 
plane was not by any means the longest flight which has 
been accomplished, but it was the most hazardous, and by 
that measure the most successful. The passage from France 
to England in just over balf-an-hour makes one feel differently 
about the Channel, England, France, and life in general. 
Britain seems to have lost already the potential advantages 
of being an island. We all knew that a new epoch in 
mechanical science was opening, but here it is officially 
inaugurated, as it were, bya dramatic act. And it has all 
happened so quickly, performance has pressed so hotly on the 
heel of promise, that in this slow country we have scarcely yet 
eollected our thoughts and calculated the meaning. It was 
only the other day that capable men of science were still 
ridiculing the tales about the flights of the Wright brothers 
in America. 

M. Blériot is a man of singular patience and faith, which 
are perhaps the better parts of courage. He believed in the 
principle of bis monoplane, and he persevered in his experi- 
ments with it long after other fliers were cruising in the air 
in machines constructed with larger and more numerous 
planes. His success was very gradual, and most other men 
would have accepted the other models, which at least had 
justified themselves. Simplicity is the secret of all good 
machinery, even though simplicity must necessarily be often a 
relative term; and there is no doubt that if a monoplane flies 
as well and as safely as other machines, it is better than they 
are by reason of its simplicity. M. Blériot’s monoplane is 
smaller than almost any other flying-machine in use. It is 
smaller even than M. Latham’s. 

Besides the engine, there is little or nothing in an aeroplane 
which will cost much to make when the parts of such things 
are standardised. For the price of a battleship it will be 
possible to build hundreds of aeroplanes. Yet with such facts 
as we have now before us, there are people who still regard 
mechanical flight for serious purposes as a vision of the 
future. The fliers of to-day are thought of as having no more 
real relation to life than the feats of acrobats have to the 
movements of ordinary persons. But this is nonsense,—sheer 
lethargy of imagination or observation. To us the most 
impressive thing in all the recent experiments bas been the 
security with which men fly. In the old days the followers of 
Icarus used to jump off « cliff or a steeple—and be killed. 
To-day men rise from the ground like birds, and when the 
engine stops in mid-air there is no accident. M. Latham's 
engine stopped at his first attempt to cross the Channel when 





he was at a height of two or three hundred feet, yet with the 
help of bis planes he glided down to the sea in perfect safety 
and was found smoking a cigarette. At his second attempt 
he hurt his face when he fell into the sea, it is true, but the 
injury was not serious. 

At 4.35 on Sunday morning M. Blériot started, and although 
the interested persons at Dover were warned just before the 
start by wireless telegraphy, they had not time, with a few 
exceptions, to be on the spot when M. Blériot landed. We 
have heard of a fleet of fast cruisers sweeping down on 
the coast like a portent from the sky only a quarter of an 
hour after their smoke had been seen on the horizon, but such 
surprises are leisurely compared with those which are possible 
with aeroplanes. M. Blériot has himself described how 
he overtook the destroyer ‘ Escopette,’ which was steaming 
below to rescue him if necessary, and in a few moments more 
had lost sight of her. He could see nothing—neither France 
nor England; only sea and sky. For ten minutes he was 
lost. If he had a compass, we bave not beard of it. When 
he did sight England he found himself too far to the east, 
and making a sweep round in front of St. Margaret’s Bay, be 
flew parallel with the coast to Dover. Thus he flew four or 
five miles more than would have been necessary if he had 
come ina straight line. At Dover he passed right over the 
naval harbour and the battleships of the Atlantic Fleet. On 
the cliffs a Frenchman waved a Tricolour as a signal, and 
M. Blériot steered for it as accurately as one might steer a 
motor-car. But he did not land at once; seeming to look for 
a place even more to his liking, be soared up again, and then 
swung round and down into the valley that runs to Castle 
Hill. He was sheltered from the wind in this valley, and at 
once the aeroplane lost some of its stability, and finally 
M. Blériot touched the ground heavily enough to damage the 
framework slightly. Even this seems to be rather the result 
of a virtue than of a defect. It is a much better sign to have 
stability in a wind than in a calm. If aeroplanes are not 
mere fine-weather machines, science and skill will accomplish 
all that remains tv be learned. Probably the greatest ualert- 
ness will always be necessary near the earth and among bills, 
trees, or houses, for here there are eddies, calms, and sudden 
gusts, to every one of which the flier must be ready to adapt 
his planes. He must be a cool-headed man who bas his hands 
on the levers, and this will be the condition till an aeroplane 
has been invented which is, as the phrase goes, “ fool-proof.” 

This flight across the Channel will of course be followed 
by others, and soon we shall be having Conferences to deter- 
mine how the formalities of crossing frontiers shall be 
observed. We are glad to know that some Coastguards, 
Customs officers, and a policeman managed to be present at 
M. Blériot’s landing, but we dare say that they all felt a sense 
of something less than their usual ability to cope with the 
circumstances. If wireless telegraphy had left the greater 
part of Dover sleeping till it was too lute, it was only the roar 
of M. Blériot’s engine which had directed the eyes of a few 
stray persons who happened to be on the spot to the point 
where this enormous mechanical bird suddenly swooped out of 
the void. Should the recent rate of progress in developing 
flying-machines be maintained, it will be possible in a few 
years, let us say, for any nation to have thousands of them 
ready to carry, let us say again, three men apiece besides tle 
driver. Each aeroplane will not cost more than about £150. 
There are all the conditions of a dangerous raiding force,— not 
a fully equipped force, of course, but a force ready to seize a 
position, “live on the country,” and create a diversion till 
supports arrive. If such things were to come to pass, the 
most perfect Regular Army produced by the Army Council, 
and the most perfect Territorial Army of Mr. Haldane’s 
vision, might gaze skywards in helpless astonishment while 
there passed overhead a flight of aeroplanes infinitely more 
difficult to hit than rocketing pheasants. 

We do not believe that that will happen, however, because 
Englishmen have a fortunate knack of overtaking urrears,— 
if only they are given time. Our national danger is not that 
we shall fail to do what we ought in the long run, but that we 
shall be caught napping before we have got to work to imitate 
the inventions of some more ingenious and imaginative 
neighbour. Mr. H. G. Wells has criticised his countrymen 
without mercy in the Daily Mail because they amuse them- 
selves instead of inventing aeroplanes like the French. His 
article is as entertuining and as wanting in balance as we 
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should have expected. He argues as though inventiveness 
were everything, and pronounces woe and doom because 
Britain has it not. But we cannot admit that Englishmen 
fail in inventiveness, except in certain directions. This is, 
unfortunately, one of them. Mr. Wells forgets many things. 
He forgets that the brilliant inventiveness of French naval 
architecta, which dates from the time of Nelson, has not 
availed France very much after all. He forgets that though 
we were hopelessly behindhand in the invention of sub- 
marines, we have now the best submarine fleet in the world. 
He forgets that though the French created the modern 
motor-car, our manufacturers have overtaken them. Really, 
there is no serious reason for his pessimism. What we huve 
to do is to recognise that we are constitutionally slower in 
thinking out new kinds of mechanism than some other nations, 
and to make sure that our thoroughness is given all possible 
opportunities to compensate for the slowness. We must 
always get to work soon instead of late, when we notice the 
adoption of new ideas by others. As usual, we have not 
got to work quickly enough, and M. Blériot has flown 
across the Channel while we have still been wondering whether 
mechanical flight is not a feat or trick for the few, like walking 
on a tight-rope. 

Already there are signs that we are awakening, however, to 
the meaning of the new era of human flight. There is a 
Parliamentary Aerial Defence Committee; the Morning Post 
is raising funds to buy a steerable balloon for the Army; 
and the Daily Mail has provided the money for a garage for a 
French steerable balloon which the Parliamentary Committee 
intends to have sent over to England on trial. A very 
significant sign in itself is the formation of the “ Women’s 
Aerial League,” which is a “non-political organisation to 
secure and maintain for the Empire the same supremacy in 
the air as it now enjoys on the sea.” The intention, for 
example, to found scholarships or bursaries for young English- 
men “who desire to take up aerial engineering as a pro- 
fession ” shows that some people contemplate the conquest of 
the air in a very matter-of-fact way indeed. We cannot yet 
say whether mankiuad will fall into two classes, as Mr. Wells 
suggests,—those whose nerves are equal to flight for the 
general purposes of life, and those who simply leave it outside 
their routine. At all events, its development for military 
purposes cannot now be stayed. 





FATHER TYRRELL AND MODERNISM. 
“7 F great souls be not annihilated with their bodies, you will 
rest in peace; and you will rouse us by a consideration 
of your virtues.” It was in these words, among others, that 
the strongest of Romans and of writers mourned triumphantly, 
though melting into rare tenderness, over a noble kinsman; 
and similar feelings will have been stirred in many countries 
by the departure of George Tyrrell. Unlike Agricola in the 
externals of his life, he resembled him in the nobility of his 
character. And there is another resemblance between them 
which is too striking to be overlooked. Both of them suffered, 
by reason of their nobility, under a despotic and suspicious 
authority exercised in the name of Rome. Let us, however, 
first pay our due tribute of appreciation and regret to a man 
of remarkable gifts and of heroic mould, who gave his life to 
a cause which he believed true and infinitely important; and 
then let us ponder the cause itself, as that is the most grateful 
homage we can offer to Tyrrell’s memory. 

By those who knew him personally he will be remembered 
with affection as the kindest of friends and the most charming 
of companions, To a larger and an increasing number of 
people he was a great intellectual and spiritual influence, a 
master of their minds and a director of their souls, a guide in 
external problems and interior perplexities ; and this influence 
has been, not weakened, but extended by the publicity and 
the theological controversies which were forced upon him 
in his closing years. But his influence was due even more 
to what he was than to what he represented. Far more 
philosophical than Newman and subtler though without 
sophistry, not less spiritual than Church and almost as 
judicial, with an intellect as keen and luminous as Hort’s, 
possessed by a moral fervour as glowing and infectious as 
Thomas Arnold's, and touched with someting of Arnold’s 
kindling genius in history, above all a mystic of the mystics, 
he was dowered with gifte which are not often held in 











combination by religious teachers. Although the j 

tion of common-sense, be was never commonplace; the 
most sympathetic of mortals, he could not be senti. 
mental. He thus avoided the two prevailing defects y 
our current Anglo-Celtic religiosity. He had no taint ¢ 
the edifying book, nor trick of the disedifying preacher, Not 
exactly a stylist in the higher meaning of the word, and 
unlikely to be a classic through his way of writing, he wy 
nevertheless an admirable writer. He could suffuse mystical 
subjects with light and make spiritual notions clear, Ther 
was for him no conflict between the intellectual and the 
spiritual. His intellect glowed with spiritual fire; his Piety 
was illumined by the dry light of reason. It could be said of 
him literally that his eye was single and his whole body way 
full of light. On the mere physical side he was, however, to say 
the least of it, disappointing, almost shocking. His gifts ¢ 
mind and heart were imprisoned in a frail body which conveyed 
nothing of their wealth and power. The treasure was in ay 
earthen vessel, and the flame burned in a lamp of clay. 

All the more unexpected, therefore, was the power which was 
displayed suddenly in his last book. In his “ Medievalism” 
Tyrrell shows that, in addition to his other gifts, he was ong 
of the greatest masters of honest and trenchant controversy, 
The Papal bureaucracy against which it is directed has had 
no such redoubtable antagonist in our present time. Ther 
is no answer to his indictment, and no escape from his con. 
clusions, except by reforming the evil which he discloses, 
Now Tyrrell in bis fervent youth “left all” for the sake of 
Rome. He accepted the Roman theory of Catholicism in its 
most logical form, by becoming a Jesuit, and he spent the 
greater part of his life in the Society. He knows, therefore, 
what he is talking about, none better, so that his testimony is 
of the highest value. From that extreme Ultramontanism 
which is represented in its fullness by the Society of Jesus 
he passed, by gradual stages and through many struggles, to 
the contrary position which is known at present as Modernism. 
No doubt history, philosophy, Biblical studies, all had their 
part in Tyrrell’s evolution; but all such destructive or recon- 
structive processes were accompanied in his case by a widen- 
ing and a deepening of spiritual experience. It is this which 
makes his transition so unusual, and so convincing to those 
whose interests are higher and deeper than mere ecclesiastical 
controversy. 

The chief impelling force in Tyrrell’s “ Medievalism” is 
evidently an outraged moral fervour. This gives the book an 
irresistible attraction, and makes it an indispensable guide 
for those who wish to understand one aspect of the Modernist 
position, The chief “wound” of the Church at present, in 
Rosmini’s phrase, is the Papal absolutism and its methods of 
administration. Tyrrell explains the growth of that absolutism, 
and exposes its inevitable consequences, with unrivalled skill. 
He shows how it is the antithesis of true Catholicism, and the 
paralysis of all intellectual and spiritual life. “Is it not the 
Popes who, with the sword of theological omniscience in one 
hand, and that of juridical omnipotence in the other, have 
hacked the whole body of Christendom to pieces; have split 
the East from the West, the Teutonic from the Latin races; 
and the whole Church from the living world?” In the last 
phrase we have the explanation of Modernism, the reason why 
it has come to life. It is the passionate effort of those who 
wish to live in the modern world, and at the same time both to 
preserve their own Catholicism and to hand it on to the future 
as a living religion. 

This movement is opposed in the name of scholasticism, or 
of mediaevalism, which is taken as the sole and unalterable 
standard of Catholic orthodoxy. This is not the place to show 
how false and shallow that assumption is. But this inde- 
fensible position is held by all the weapons at the disposition 
of the Papal bureaucracy. Tyrrell proves how the practice 
and theory of Vaticanism are subversive of the traditional 
constitution of the Church. He proves further that these 
theories are not only incompatible with sound sebolarship and 
destructive to all progress, but that they are actually blighting 
and sterilising the Papal Church itself. The Bishops are 
“marionettes.” The mind of the Church means now the 
private judgment of one man. In other words, the Papacy is 
destroying Roman Catholicism. The world has already 
slipped from your grasp, he says to the Curia. “ You have 
nothing to hold it by. Neither its intellectual, nor its ethical, 
nor its social, nor its political ideas are yours” (p. 172). 
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Finally, he strikes a deeper note, in the twentieth chapter, 
which he entitles “ The Moral Root of the Conflict,’ In this 
he says: “ Diplomacy is not the best school of veracity f and 
he protests against diplomatic methods and casuistical 
practices. He deplores “that all-permeating mendacity 
which is the most alarming and desperate symptom of the 
resent ecclesiastical crisis.” And then he adds: “The only 
jnfallible guardian of truth is the spirit of truthfulness. Not 
till the world learns to look to Rome as the home of truthful- 
ness and straight dealing, will it ever look to her as the citadal 
of truth, It will never believe that the spirit of Machiavellian 
craft and diplomacy is the spirit of Christ.” 

This volume carried Tyrrell at once into the forefront of 
the conflict, And now he bas been removed from the battle, 
though he has left behind, as we are told, a posthumous 
yolume in which his fight will be continued. Though his 
mortal part has perished, his spirit will live on. Books like 
his do not die easily; and the controversies which have been 
held over his grave will not help the cause of those who raised 
them, for nothing is so offensive and incomprehensible to 
English feeling. 

Tyrrell’s life undoubtedly was shortened by the Modernist 
conflict, with all the strain and anxiety which it brought him. 
The end of the conflict is not yet, but the result is absolutely 
certain. Modernism is not dead, though the Ultramontane 
organs affect to think so. Indeed, last year a medal was 
struck to commemorate its decease. Modernism, as the 
Lernean Hydra, was represented lying prostrate before the 
Pontifical throne. Pius X. is not exactly a Hercules; but 
putting that aside, we venture to think that the Good 
Samaritan, pouring his oil and wine, would have been the 
more appropriate symbolism for a Pope who began his reign 
with the resolve Instaurare Omnia in Christo. 

It is true that there bas been no corporate or external 
Modernist movement, ‘There is no new sect or organisation, 
nothing the theologians can attack or the journalists lay 
hands on. But the spirit of Modernism lives and moves. It 
passes from one individual to another. It is in the very air 
which we breathe intellectually, in which we live socially. It 
cannot be excluded, not even from the schools and seminaries, 
uniess Roman Catholics can be isolated altogether from the 
world in which they exist. In that case they will perish, as 
the surviving pagans did, of intellectua! starvation and social 
atrophy. The Papacy itself is in the same case, It must 
either be transformed by the modern spirit, or it must wither. 
The motto of Pius X. in Malachy’s roll is Ignis Ardens. It is 
not easy to see how he has fulfilled it, except by devastating 
the French Church. It is much easier to see what he is doing 
to prepare for the next Pope, who is to be Religio Depopulata. 
Both intellectual and literal starvation will be the ultimate 
condition of the Papacy unless the Modernists can save 
European Catholicism. 

In France recent political events will make no cbange. 
M. Briand remains Minister of Worship, and he will continue 
his policy of coups de liberté, which absolutely checkmates the 
Curia and the bonne presse. The Vatican bas prayed in vain for 
a new “ persecutor ” @ la Combes. and political Catholicism will 
inevitably be killed by liberal treatment. Meanwhile the official 
Church is losing continuously in quality and numbers. The 
Bishops are in sore straits for both men and money. The 
State pensions are gradually diminishing for priests in active 
work. The younger clergy, in ever-growing numbers, are 
inclined to Modernist sympathies. The breach between the 
hierarchy and the young Catholic Socialists is widening 
Very little indeed is left of the healing policy initiated by 
Leo XIII. It must not be thought that Modernists do not 
exist because they are not seen. Some few have been brought 
into public notice by the authorities. Some have been moved 

out of the Church against their wili, Very few have moved 
out voluntarily. They think and hope that the Church can 
still be saved. They wish to transform it from witbin. It 
seems to them a base desertion to leave it, before they must, 
to absolutists and obscurantists. Only the future can decide 
on the wisdom and success of this policy. Tyrrell’s end may 
not forebode success, but he said: “ Who shall separate us? 
Not twenty Popes nor a hundred excommunications. I belong 
[to the Roman Church] in spirit and in truth, by the bond of 
my free conviction that no bishop can snap” (p. 187). He 
saw what treasures and possibilities Rome still preserves, if 


they can be liberated. The “if” is very large. The present 











writer is unable to share it, but he has every indulgence for 
those who can, and he will be glad if they are proved right. 

Modernism, of course, is not limited to France. It is even 
more diffused in Italy, especially among the lower clergy, 
who unite with it an active and rather violent Socialistic 
propaganda. The movement may yet prove dangerous both 
to the Vatican and to the Monarchy. It is much interested 
not only in theological reform, but in such practical matters 
as the celibacy of the clergy. 

In Germany there has been some trouble in the Universities, 
which would have been aggravated by the Roman authorities 
had they not been restrained by the Governments. The 
apparent quiet in Germany seems to many observers tle lull 
before a storm. The Centre Party, strong as they are in 
politics, do not represent Catholic opinion as faithfully as they 
did in their conflict with Bismarck. It is difficult to see how 
Germanic science can have any lasting agreement with history, 
theology, and criticism, as they are represented by the latest 
utterances of the Vatican. And, mutatis mutandis, similar 
questions are raised by a consideration of all that is covered 
by the term “Americanism,” and by the conditions under 
which Catholicism bas to live in Australasia and in Canada. 

If even the Roman Church is affected by environment, as 
of course it is, then the Catholicism which was evolved in 
Europe by the Catholic reaction and the Council of Trent, 
which still subsists as a ghost of itself in Portugal and Spain, 
which persists with robuster vices in South America, must be 
affected in time, and even essentially, by the conditions of a 
progressive France, of the British Empire, of the United 
States, and even of the awakening East. For it is under 
these conditions that the Roman Church will have to live if it 
be destined for a prolonged life. Therefore we do not think that 
the policy of the Modernists is altogether desperate or hope- 
less. Still less do we think that George Tyrrell’s life has been 
wasted in a vain conflict, or that it has ended in defeat. 
Multa dies, variusque labor mutabilis aevi Rettulit in melius. 


OUT-OF-DOORS FROM INDOORS. 

N late July the silence is deepest in full afternoon, and 
deeper than anywhere else indoors, for those who must 
stay indoors; the very depth and essence of silent summer for 
those who must listen to everything, and can see nothing, or 
no more than the square window allows of the sky and garden 
trees. You may learn much that is new of summer when you 
cannot go out of doors, or even downstairs, to walk and see. 
First, perhaps, but not suddenly, comes the sense of an altered 
horizon. The leaves of the ash-tree beyond the window, 
lifted in the wind, lighten differently from the leaves of other 
ash-trees. You are ubove the leaves instead of below, and 
you watch the leaves as you cannot see them from the ground, 
with the sunlight dancing on and off the flat upper surfaces; 
you might be perched yourself in a neighbouring tree. But 
the oddest of the new senses is the sense of the neighbourhood 
of the sea. The sea may be fifty miles away, but beyond the 
tree-branches it is free and open blue, and you do not under- 
stand why that open blue space should bring the sense of the 
sea so near until you realise that it has been most often by 
the seashore that you have looked through tree-branches into 
blue air level with the eye. Inland we look up for clear sky; 

on the downs or the seashore, into open blue all round. 

The sounds of high summer come in at the open window 
filtered and small, with a curious aloofness from their own 
present setting. It is almost disconcerting; there is no hope 
of connecting any sights with the sounds, and the result is 
that each sound belongs less to the present than to the past, 
to other places where it was heard before, other scenes in 
which it was part of the chorus. The most unexpected sounds 
belong to dawn and the hours that follow it. Dawn in late 
July breaks with no more than a few thrushes singing, beyond 
the incessant sharp chirp, like gutter-water dripping into a 
pail, of sparrows in the ivy and honeysuckle. But it is odd 
to bear, when the thrushes’ song has died down and the 
business of feeding has begun for the day, the sudden crow 
and the whirr of a cock-pheasant drumming his wings in a field 
twenty yards away. That is a sound not of July, but of April 
primroses, aud orange-tip butterflies dancing down to the 
anemones and orchids of May. But that is almost all there is 
left of May, unless it is the crackling chatter of the juckdawe 
going afield in the morning, and the sonorous cawing of 
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rooks; rooks are as much a sound of May as the bleating of 
sheepfolds. Rooks belong to the beginnings of the year; 
to March evenings grown longer, and red, windy skies; to 
April rain and elm-leaves thick on the lower branches, and 
only buds above; but most to May and young grass and 
greenery, and new red cricket-balls and games finished after 
sundown. Jackdaws belong to May, too; to grey chapel- 
towers and a quadrangle paved with cobbles, to cathedrals and 
sticks littered on flags and gravel-paths; or later in the year 
to cliffs and rocks hung over swinging tides; jackdaws that 
have driven the quieter choughs from Land’s End and the 
slopes above Sennen Cove. Those are the jackdaws whose 
clatter comes in at the small square of open window, not the 
commonplace birds of field and farm and gardens inland. 
Other notes set themselves the more distinctly in other frames, 
among other memories, because they cannot be set in the 
frame of the window. The monotone of the wood-pigeon 
comes across an interval of thirty years and more; it comes 
over the red sorrel on the brow of the hill to the mown 
cricket level between the larch-wood and the stream, and the 
gardener, hitting the stable-boy’s long hops to square-leg into 
the water, stops to put words to the monotone for two listening 
boys; then rubs his bands and sets about the wet ball again. 
The twitter of the flying swallows and martins is less easy 
to place. The swallow’s song belongs to a particular red 
chimney-pot over a particular piece of slate-roofing on a white 
house in Sussex; but the swallows’ and martins’ lesser twitter- 
ings could come on any wind or from any blue patch over 
garden trees; from telegraph-wires in September, and Thames- 
side reservoirs in October, and oak-shingled South Country 
spires with martins practising starts for the last great 
evening. That twitter, too, brings a picture of silence; of 
swifts cutting high and lonely circles in grey heat, like tiny 
black pickaxes. The swifts must be high, or the window 
would bring in the shrill “skree-skree” of the pursuing, 
racing birds. 

Very little can be seen through the open window. The 
great event is when the shrill, reeling cheep of some young 
bird being fed in the pines and sycamores outside turns out, 
on the fifth day, to be a young cuckoo. He may change his 
branch from day to day, but all day long on the same branch 
of the same sycamore seems to be his simple rule, perhaps to 
avoid confusing the poor little pair of hedge-sparrows who 
fly backwards and forwards hour after hour tucking flies and 
grubs into his i.satiable orange gullet. How many young 
cuckoos do gamekeepers shoot in a year and name them 
huwks? The breast is like a sparrowhawk’s barred from the 
throat to the thighs; the brown and mottled back is like a 
kestrel’s; and since the very wild birds themselves mistake 
cuckoos for hawks, how should a bird so unwise as to look 
half like a kestrel and half like a sparrowhawk escape ? 
Within sight of this window, at all events, he should be safe 
for many days, and should sit hunched over his yellow feet, 
and should dip down his dusky head to preen himself and 
show the white bar on his crown, for as long as he might 
please to fag his adopted parents to feed him. He is almost 
the only living thing to be seen, except the yellow, darting 
flies that streak the sunshine, and the wandering bumble-bee 
that comes singing bis burden to the honeysuckle. Sounds heard 
beyond the clematis fringing the window-frame bring other 
memories. Earliest in the morning from the village forge 
two broad fields away comes the musical clink-clink of the 
hammer on the iron and anvil, and after the musical anvil 
another sound of metal, the ring and the hiss of whetstones 
upon the blades of scythes; the window is too far to hear 
the swish of the falling grass in the swathes. After the 
scythes the steady, rolling whirr of the mowing-machine; a 
heavy one, for there is a pony drawing it, and continually 
objurgated, probably for continually doing exactly as it 
always does. Then the heavy rumble of a big zinc water-tub, 
jolting on iron wheels over the gravel. Nothing in the world 
makes quite the same noise; the slummocking water, stopped 
from splashing by the wet, floating board, muffles the 
resonance of the metal jumping over the uneven pebbles. 
That distant rumble makes the nearer silence all the deeper; 
it is a most peaceful world, the drowsiest morning sunshine ; 
xu bluebottle cruises swiftly with a sonorous hum round three 
walls and out of the window, and the silence deepens again. 
Beyond, in the garden, the only sound is the wind in the trees, 
and different in every tree. It is softest and warmest in the 





rs 
pines, where it is a sound of the sea; in the birches thers ie 
an added note of woodlands above water; the cotton-poplary 
chatter and splash with the rush of wind-driven rain. 

Would the outdoor world be nearer if the view from the 
window were wider? Up to a point, no doubt; a question, 
you could answer by drawing down the blind,—you would stijj 
hear the anvil and the rooks. But the wider view brings 4 
measure of content. Nobody who has been used year afte 
year to the freest movement, the easiest travel over Open 
miles of footpath, forgets easily the choking sense of 
impotence which comes with the certain prospect, day beyond 
day, of denied movement and forbidden roads. The sounds 
of a neighbouring cricket match, with the blind down between 
the field and the room, would be a torture. With a broad 
view over the whole ground, one might be watching from 
pavilion. To hear the musical twittering of swallows is some. 
thing, but to lie watching the swifts is almost content. But 
the view should not be too wide. No cripple of a few days 
should be given a view for which whole men have to climb, 
The stretch of the Sussex Downs from Black Down and 
Chanctonbury Ring to Beachy Head should be a sight for 
days when roads can be tramped and hills climbed. Much 
less can bring the out-of-doors world indoors,—enough of trees 
to watch the wind in them; enough of sky to catch the swift 
crossing of homing pigeon; enough of lawn for wagtails to 
run on, and squirrels to listen on, and thrushes to pull worms 
from ; and enough of open country beyond the lawn and the 
trees to fill the day with sights and sounds of other days, gone 
and coming. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
er cme 
PROTECTION AND THE BUDGsT.—THBE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 
(To Tux Eviron or Tus “Sexcrator.”) 
Srr,—In Parliament on June 22nd Mr. Hobhouse, on behalf 
of the Treasury, in reply to Mr. Brunner, referred to regula 
tions issued by the Excise, and, in conclusion, said :— 

“TI should add that the Commissioners are aiming at the tara- 

tion of spirit which is ordinarily and generally used for driving 
motor vehicles, and are not attempting to levy the tax on the 
various other substances which, though not at present generally 
used as motor-car fuel, could be, or are occasionally used, as 
substitutes for, or in association with, such fuel.” 
The immediate effect of such an exception by the Treasury is 
to afford the protection of 3d. per gallon to the manufacturers 
of petroleum-spirit substitutes in competition with imported 
motor-spirit, resulting in several of the manufacturers of benzol 
(alikely substitute for petroleum-spirit) making efforts to obtain 
orders for their benzol with the intention of commencing its 
manufacture. One of such manufacturers has recently issued 
a circular reading :—‘“ As we are given to understand that 
90 per cent. benzol will be exempt from the Motor-tax, we 
are anxious to have it pushed for motor work.” 

I hope that you will take the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of your readers to the Radical Party's inconsistency 
in thus affording one special industry protection contrary to 
their principles and political attitude. I think it is important 
that your readers and the electors of the country should 
recognise that the party now in power have carried their 
universal policy of throwing aops to small sections of their 
supporters to this length: that whilst posing as stalwart and 
unflinching supporters of Free-trade, they have yielded to the 
influences of those who hope to introduce a substitute for 
motor-spirit to the extent of affording a protection of some 
thing like 50 per cent. ad valorem duty in favour of the home 
producer. It is doubtful whether the most advanced avowed 
Protectionist would be prepared to carry a policy of Pro- 
tection to such a length. The only course open to the 
Chancellor to bring his Petrol-tax into conformity with the 
much-vaunted Free-trade principles of the Government is to 
impose an Excise on all products manufactured for use as 
motor-spirit. I quite appreciate that this involves heavy 
expense in control and organisation, but the new principle 
introduced by the present Chancellor in this Petrol-tax, of 
taxing a commodity according to the purpose for which it is 
used, must necessarily involve enormous increased expendi- 
ture in its collection, and, like so many of the other proposals 
contained in this Budget, it appears that the Chancellor has 
been staggered by this fact into throwing overboard his 
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ineiples, which, in reference to this particular tax, amounts 
Foaling Jess than stepping from the policy of Free-trade to 
an advanced policy of Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., “+ 


Our correspondent’s point is of the first importance. If 
the Government are not going to impose an Excise on the 
home-made substitutes, as Mr. Hobhouse’s answer clearly 
implies, they are going to violate the principles of free 
exchange even in the matter of imports. By taxing petrol, 
while refusing to tax the less efficient home-made substitutes, 
they are putting a premium on, and giving a preference 
to, the inappropriate and less useful article. It is just as 
if they taxed American tobacco, but refused to levy an 
Excise on the Irish- and English-grown product. After 
what they propose to do as regards home-made motor-spirit, 
we shall not be surprised to find them yielding to Irish 
ressure in the matter of home-grown tobacco. The principle 
is already surrendered.—ED. Spectator. | 





CAN WE AFFORD TO BE DIVIDED? 
(To Tus Eprror or Tun “ SeRoraTon.* } 

Sir,—The recent by-elections afford an excellent opportunity 
of arriving at some conclusion as to the possible acceptance of 
“Tariff Reform” by the constituencies. Granted that the 
Government majorities have been reduced, it is probable that 
they would have been further reduced had it not been for the 
Protectionist doctrines advocated by the defeated candidates. 
Some years ago I had some experience in canvassing large 
mining and manufacturing constituencies, and can assure 
your readers that there was still a wholesome dread of “dear 
bread” and an intelligent confidence in Free-trade; and I 
have found amongst my agricultural labourers the same 
recollection of the “ hungry forties.” 

Now what will be the effect of the insistence of the Tariff 
Reformers? It amounts to this: it will reduce still further 
the ranks of the Unionists without the certainty of replacing 
them with fresh recruits. In the case of Marylebone, probably a 
safe seat for Lord Robert Cecil if the party is not divided, a 
virulent opposition to the sitting Member is advocated. In 
the case of Hertfordshire, and probably many others, the same 
conditions exist. Can the Unionists afford to risk the loss of 
these seats, and others? Does no one amongst the Tariff 
Reformers remember the old adage “ Divide and conquer” ? 
The real issue is between Socialism and Individualism—if not 
now, at least in the immediate future—and to play with 
Tariff Reform is like Nero fiddling when Rome was in flames. 
If the Unionist forces could combine on the Budget question, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder, it would be feasible to obtain 
later on a real “ Royal Commission,” and, upon the bond-fide 
evidence given before it, to come to some conclusion, or at 
least effect some compromise, and by so doing save the 
country from being given over to, and ruined by, Socialism.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Francis J. Savite FoLsamMBs. 

Osberton. 

{Can any moderate Tariff Reformer in his heart of hearts 
doubt that Mr. Foljambe speaks the truth? Surely his 
recommendation of a Royal Commission is eminently sound 
and reasonable.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BY-ELECTIONS. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Frankly, if Unionists can extract much comfort from 
the recent by-elections, they must be made of sanguine stuff. 
Surely the voice of the electorate can only be described as 
hesitating and undecided; and the reason lies ready at hand 
for those who are not blinded by party prejudice. The 
country (that is, the balancing elector who decides all issues) 
is divided and distracted between disgust with the Govern- 
ment and distrust of the Opposition. He says to himself :—“If 
I keep these, it means truckling to Socialism and ‘ hen-roost’ 
Budgets; if I substitute those, it means Tariff Reform and 
dearer food. In either case I am harassed and harried, and 
nobody offers me what I am most in need of,—a quiet, 
peaceful, undisturbed time, and breathing-space to think 
whither all this hustling and bustling is to lead me. With 
either party my fate is hard; it is the choice between Scylla 
and Charybdis, between the devil and the deep sea, between 
being robbed by the brigands of the mountain or the brigands 
of the plain.” That is what I imagine the average voter is 








thinking to himself. Hence these indecisive results. Half of 
these Radical strongholds might have been captured if the 
Unionists would have abandoned their Tariff Reform obsession, 
and have offered the country a firm, quiet, and restful régime, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Cooper. 

Boston. 

[That the Unionist Party would do very much better at the 
by-elections if it were to drop Tariff Reform and return to 
the principles which inspired it under the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury we do not doubt. Yet, even handicapped by their 
fiscal views as they are, the Unionists have very much 
improved their position during the past year (in fact, since 
the passing of the Old-Age Pensions Bill), so great is the 
dread of the so-called social reform policy of the present 
Government. The moderate elector who decides elections 
hates, as we do, both Socialism and Protection, but he feels 
also, as we do, that he must deal with the evil—Socialism— 
which is nearest.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN EMERGENCY BUDGET. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Is it fair to assume, as is now frequently done, that 
there is no choice except between Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
and Protection? Surely an increase of existing taxes for the 
current year would give all parties breathing-time, and enable 
us to consider the whole question of taxation, local as well as 
Imperial. Ten per cent. on Income and Property Tax would 
give us £3,186,000, and 20 per cent on spirits, beer, tea, coffee, 
and tobacco £10,943,000, while cider, if taxed on the same 
basis as beer, should give several hundred thousand pounds, 
and thus help to make good the difference between anticipated 
and realised yields which generally occurs in the case of 





increased taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryper. 
Leeds. 
HOW SHALL WE GOVERN INDIA? 


(To tae Epiror or tae “Sercrator.” | 

Srr,—In your issue of July 10th in the article “ How Shall We 
Govern India?” you have sounded an admirable note of 
warning to the British Government to avoid showing 
“favouritism ” to any of the Indian races and peoples. You 
justly observe that “favouritism spells ruin in an Empire like 
that of India just as it does in a school.” Is not your 
admission, however just, a little belated? For years past 
the British Government has thrown practically the whole 
administration of the country into the hands of one 
community; nine-tenths of the subordinate Judiciary 
and Magistracy are held by members of that com- 
munity. An overwhelming proportion of the 
staff of every grade in all the great Departments of 
State belong to it; a member of that community sits on 
the supreme Executive Council, another is Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University (not the first of his people); others 
hold the high posts of Judicial Commissioners of Oude and 
the Central Provinces, of Government Advocate, &c.; all the 
best prizes, honours, and preferments are in their hands. The 
last Honours List gave signal proof of how the balance is 
held in Indian administration; one community was specially 
singled out for recognition of merit. As history has a strange 
way of repeating itself, perhaps you will point the moral for 
those who want to go down to posterity as the creators of a 
new era in India.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. Z. A. 


clerical 





THE LAND-TAXES.—A WORKING MODEL. 
[To THe EpIror or Tus “SeacraTon.” | 
Sr1r,—The injustice of the taxation of land proposed by the 
Finance Bill seems to be well illustrated by a case in which I 
am interested. I am holder as a trustee of a small farm close 
to a Cathedral town in the East of England. The farm is 
about a mile from the city, which shows but little signs of 
growing in that direction. The farmyard was formerly within 
the city limits, but the sanitary authorities, no doubt properly, 
made us close it. Thus in consequence of nearness to the town 
we have been put to considerable expense in providing new 
buildings on the farm itself. We shall have to call in a valuer 
to provide the valuation, and I understand the cost is usually 
4 per cent. on the capital value. The farm is, in fact, purely 
agricultural, but I shall not be surprised if it shall be held 
not to be so by the Commissioners. It is in the danger zone for 
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unearned increment, because the town may be supposed to be 
capable of growth on that side. At present the proximity of 
the town has only earned us expense. Lastly, to top up our 
misfortunes, there is ironstone under the soil. It was pros- 
pected a few years ago by a company, but they decided it was 
not worth working. But there are the “ungotten” minerals, 
and we wonder whether the Commissioners will think them 
worth taxing. Land in this part of England has been much 
depressed, and rents are about three-fifths of what they 
were in 1870. Up to recently it was not easy to get a 
tenant, but now, with diminished rent and new buildings 
and cottages, tenants are beginning to prosper again. 
If all my fears are fulfilled, this property seems as if it 
would be taxed almost to confiscation. The landlord will, 
no doubt, bear most of the loss, but some will inevitably fall 
on the tenant and labourers. There must be thousands of 
similar small properties scattered over the country which will 
be hard hit. No landlord will be likely to spend money on 
improvement in such cases, since he will not be allowed to 
reap the advantage. If we could have foreseen the Finance 
Bill, we should not have built the new farmhouse, but should 
have made the best of a bad job without it. It would seem 
that this class of property is to be selected from amongst all 
others for crushing taxation. This will naturally please the 
Socialist, but I am at a loss to understand how it can be 
regarded as just by any one who thinks that the right to 
private property should be respected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. G. H. Darwin. 





LORD CREWE’S SPEECH ON NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To raz Eprron ov tae “Srecrator,”} 

S1r,—The following extract from a letter by one of our old 

boys describing his first experience in camp as a trooper in a 

neighbouring Yeomanry regiment may be of interest :— 


“ A few of the fellows are Public School men, some are second- 
class ‘ bloods,’ and the rest are out-and-out roughs. Of these 
classes the first and last are very good fellows and good men to 
work with. The second-class ‘bloods’ are beyond the pale.” 

This is a curious commentary on Lord Crewe’s remarkable 
speech in the House of Lords.—I am, Sir, &c., 


College House, Lodge Lane, Liverpool, 


H. Gorse. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
[To tus Eprror or tux 
Sir, —Mr. Graham Brown (Spectator, July 17th) speaks of 
“foolish and cowardly panic.” But well-grounded fear is 
neither, and this is exactly what his own words show the 
present state of feeling to be. If I may speak for one woman 
—and the non-combatant are the larger portion of the com- 
munity—it is the sense of exasperated helplessness in face of 
tle general loss of confidence in those who are responsible for 
the safety of the nation that gives form and reality to menace 
from without. Our unpreparedness, at any rate, is genuine, 
whether the supposed danger be so or not.—I am, Sir, &., 


“ Specrator.””] 


0. 
[Our unpreparedness is the danger. It is an incentive to 
others to make adequate preparations to attack us. The 


paradox of the situation is that if our preparations were to 
become adequate, the risk of their ever being used would 
disappear.—Eb, Spectator. } 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
[To raz Eprtor or tae “Sprcraror.”) 
Srr,—The enclosed extract from last Saturday's Yorkshire 
Observer is, I think, evidence of value in support of an 
affirmative answer to this question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarD WarTson. 
Thorn Garth, Thackley, Bradford. 


“A remarkable incident illustrative of a dog’s sagacity was 
witnessed on the Otley Road at Far Headingley, near Leeds, on 
Thursday evening. A heavy dray was drawn up outside a house 
of refreshment at the roadside, and presumably the driver had 
gone inside, for the sole occupant of the dray was a dog—one of 
the bob-tailed sheep variety. A motor-car came along the road, 
and just as it was abreast of the dray the driver changed the 
gear, making the usual crunching, grinding noise. This appeared 
to startle the horse attached to the dray, and it commenced to 

ce about, and eventually moved off down the hill. The dog, 


ey 
front of the dray, barking furiously. The horse, however took 
no notice, but continued down the hill at a sharp trot. 4 dene 
people made towards it with the intention of checking its Carvey 
before it got out of hand, but all were forestalled by the dog, who 
apparently recognising that prompt measures were necessary, 
jumped off the dray, and seizing the trailing reins in ite tog) 

ung on to them with all its might. The dog was dragged along 
the road for a few yards, but fortunately the horse had not 
attained any great speed, and, feeling the check, came to a stand. 
still as the driver ran panting up. But for the dog’s Prompt 
action in all probability the horse would not have been 
before it became more frightened, and if it had got fairly g 
down the hill into Headingley the consequences might have beg 
very serious indeed.” 





A POETS VIEWS ON AVIATION. 

[To tuz Eprtor or tas “ Segcraror.” | 
Srr,—At a time when the attainment of mechanical flight 
occupies more and more the public attention, when every week 
brings the news of records established only to be broken, and 
when the progress of the new art renders it increasingly 
evident that a new factor has entered into human affairs, it 
may not be without interest to glance at an old letter writtey 
by William Cowper to his intimate friend the Rev. John 
Newton more than a hundred and twenty years ago. The 
brothers Montgolfier had just made their remarkable experi. 
ments with balloons, and roused considerable interest in the 
subject in England. Cowper's friend Throgmorton made 
model fire-balloons of paper and launched them in the presence 
of the gentle man of letters. Writing under the dats 
December 15th, 1783, he says:— 


“My mind is frequently getting into these balloons, and is 
busy in multiplying speculations as airy as tho regions through 
which they pass. The last account from France, which seems so 
well authenticated, has changed my jocularity upon this occasion 
into serious expectation. The invention of these new vehicles is 
yet in its infamcy...... The atmosphere, though a much 
thinner medium [than water], we well know, resists the impres- 
sion made upon it by the tail of a bird, as effectually as the water 
that of a ship’s rudder. Pope, when inculcating one of his few 
useful lessons, and directing mankind to the providence of God as 
the true source of all their wisdom, says beautifully :— 


* Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.’ 


It is easy to parody these lines, so as to give them an accommods- 
tion and suitableness to the present purpose :— 
* Learn of the circle-making kite to fly, 

Spread the fan-tail, and wheel about the sky.’ 
It is certain, at least, that nothing within the reach of human 
ingenuity will be left unattempted to accomplish, and add all that 
is wanting to this last effort of philosophical contrivance. ..... 
[We have] in every fowl of the air a pattern, which now at length 
it may be sufficient to imitate. Wings and a tail, indeed, were of 
little use, while the body, so much heavier than the space of ait it 
occupied, was sure to sink by its own weight, and could never be 
held in = by any implements of the kind which human 
strength could manage. ..... Should the point be carried, and 
man at last become as familiar with the air as he has long been 
with the ocean, will it in its consequences prove @ mercy, or & 
judgement? I think, a judgement. First, because if a power to 
convey himself from place to place, like a bird, would have been 
good for him, his Maker would have formed him with such s 
capacity. But he has been a groveller upon the earth for six 
thousand years, and now at last, when the close of this present 
state of things approaches, begins to exalt himself above it. So 
much the worse for him. Like a truant school-boy, he breaks his 
bounds, and will have reason to repent of his presumption. 
Secondly, I think it will prove a judgement, because, with the 
exercise of very little foresight, it is easy to prognosticate a 
thousand evils which the project must necessarily bring after it; 
amounting at last to the confusion of all order, and annihilation 
of all authority, with dangers both to property and person, and 
impunity to the offenders. Were I an absolute legislator, I would 
therefore make it death for a man to be convicted of flying, the 
moment he could be caught; and to bring him down from his 
altitudes by a bullet sent through his head or his carriage should 
be no murder. Philosophers would call me a vandal; the scholar 
would say that, had it not been for me, the fable of Daedalus 
would have been realised ; and historians would load my memory 
with reproaches of phlegm, and stupidity, and oppression; but in 
the meantime the world would go on quietly, and if it enjoyed 
less liberty, would at least be more secure.” 


However much the reader may disagree with Cowper in his 
remarkable censures upon aviation, it is probable that the 
majority of the older generation will heartily endorse his 
personal preference for terrestrial locomotion expressed in the 
remark: “ Chacun a son gotit; and mine is rather to creep 
than fly; aud to carry with me, if possible, an unbroken neck 
to the grave.”—I am, Sir, &., 

OswaLp H. Evaws, 





evidently disapproving of this, began to run to and fro on the 





Woodlands, Parkstone Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 
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cece anna 
SHAMMING LAMENESS. 


[To ram Epirom oF THE “ Srmcraror.” J 
Sra,—Several of your readers have given you instances of 
horses feigning lameness. To any one who has been accus- 
tomed to work with sheepdogs in Australia there can be no 
doubt that they also feign lameness, and that their doing so is 
the result of a quite complicated process of reasoning. During 
the summer season out there the dogs working on sheep-runs 
suffer considerably from bard, prickly grass and other seeds 
getting in between their toes and irritating, and even piercing, 
the tender membranes. Sometimes the pain is so severe that 
the dog will refuse to work, and lying down will gnaw at its 
toes in the effort to get rid of the seed. But ocersionally dogs, 
like men, are lazy in the summer heat, and when the order 
comes to them to turn the wing or to go to the head of the 
mob of sheep, a few unwilling strides will be followed by a 
sudden access of limping, and often by a most exaggerated 
attempt at getting rid of the supposed grass-seed causing it. 
The owner will perhaps be sufficiently deceived to dismount 
and examine the dog's feet. Then a good cuff on the ears 
will be the reward of its deceit, and the lameness will dis- 
appear in an equally sudden access of energy. The processes 
of reasoning necessary for the dog to decide on its being 
worth while to sham lameness, and then on the shamming 
no longer being of any use, need not be detailed. It will 
be often found by the owner of a really keen dog, upon 
the examination of its feet at night, that it has been working 
all day, without flinching, with its pads and toes in such a 
condition as to have caused it continual pain. Does not the 
comparison between such a dog and a lazy one tend to show 
that dogs (and other animals would come under the same 
category) may possess in varying degrees qualities akin to 
those of human character which we call perseverance and a 
sense of duty? Personally, I think the possession by animals 
of reasoning-power has been proved over and over again; but 
the possibility of their poseessing also the power of moral 
perception is coming into the region of sane debate.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Tuomas HEPBURN. 

39 Shrub End Road, Colchester. 





SCHOOL CRICKET. 
[To tam Eprror or tus “Sprscraror.” | 
Sir,—I take it for granted that “An Outsider,” who writes 
of school cricket in your issue of July 24th, like the proverbial 
onlooker, saw most of the game. But of the causes which, in 
the light of some decades of experience, have made cricket, 
to the mind of the English schoolmaster, the ideal pastime for 
boys he apparently has little idea. Moreover, his position 
as outsider has exposed him to misconceptions even with 
regard to the conduct of the game itself. I challenge “An 
Outsider” to abandon his standpoint and play as twelfth 
man on one side in junior game while I play upon the other. 
We will go in last on our respective sides for the sake of our 
youthful antagonists, and field “mid-off” for our own. 
Certain facts will gradually dawn upon him. He and the 
rest of the fielding side will stand in as “nearly torpid a 
condition as is compatible with standing upright” until a 
ball is bowled, a phenomenon which usually occurs six times 
inan over. Six times an over all is changed. Not only the 
wicketkeeper, but longstop (an important post in junior 
game), slip, short-leg, point, and, above all, captain, exchange 
their attitude of masterly inactivity for tense, if momentary, 
concentration, and woe be to the fieldsman if his inatten- 
tion or clumsiness delay that much-desired consummation,— 
the advent of “last man in”! And what of the batting 
side meanwhile? I doubt if the scorer dare let his 
attention wander when a single misapplied to “byes” 
will bring down on his head a tempest of righteous 
indignation from the defrauded batsman. I know that the 
two batsmen are busy, smiting or blocking, calling or backing 
up. The umpires, too, under their impassive mask, are all 
attention, for they know that the appeal will come when least 
expected, or the full-pitch to leg land in the midst of the 
square-leg stomach, and spoil a certain four. “ Next man in” 
is on the qui vive, gloved and padded; the click of the bails 
thrills him with mixed feelings; but on the whole he is 
resigned to his predecessor's fate. A strong majority, then, of 
both teams may be acquitted of the charge of loafing; but, 
after all, “ An Outsider’s” worst fallacy, and, I may add, that of 





the American hustler, concerns the general question of this 
so-called waste of time. A schoolmaster knows well, Sir, that 
a boy’s supply of vigour is not unlimited; for a certain part 
of the day it is desirable that the tension of his mind should 
be relaxed. Our problem is to employ this time so as to avoid 
the positive evils and temptations of loafing. Cricket bas 
grown by a natural process into a means of supplying a maxi- 
mum of organised occupation in the fresh air which shall 
foster esprit de corps, and admit of supervision without 
necessitating the arduous and continuous attention which 
distinguishes work from pastime. Add to this the training 
for eye and hand and temper, the harmless companionship, and 
the value of the accomplishment as a social asset in after life, 
and we have the main advantages which cricket as a collective 
game possesses over such individualist games as fives, tennis, 
or racquets, invaluable as these are for training the bodily 
faculties. 

One word more as regards supervision. I am far from 
suggesting for even the junior games of a public school the 
system of minute coaching that characterises the preparatory 
school. ButI do assure “An Outsider” that in most well- 
organised schools he will find enough wise and suitable 
interest taken in school games by masters and senior boys to 
ensure the proper conduct of the games, and make it quite 
worth the young cricketer’s while to “ play the game” for the 
sake of the practical advantages which his keenness will give 
him in the shape of recognition and advancement. This 
partial supervision is the peculiar province of the athletic, or 
phil-athletic, assistant-master. It exercises his nicest tact to 
keep the happy mean betwixt companionship and espionage, 
support and undue control. It forms for a master untainted 
with pedantry a natural, almost the only, means of inter- 
course out of school with boys collectively. I commend the 
study of its scope and difficulties to the earnest attention of 
“ An Outsider.”—I am, Sir, &c., INSIDER. 


[To tus Epiror or tax “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to express my surprise at the letter 
from “ An Outsider,” on the tendency of cricket to promote 
loafing, in the Spectator of July 24th? There is hardly one of 
his statements that is not directly contrary to the fact. To 
take his chief points. He thinks that the “batting” side 
spend most of their time in “torpor, bodily and mental.” No 
doubt only two of them can be at the wickets at once. But 
the rest are watching the game, either waiting for their several 
turns to go to the wickets, or, having discharged their part 
there, waiting for the moment when they shall be required to 
field; in either case, as far as possible from “torpor.” He 
alleges that the two bowlers are each active half their time, 
and more or less awake for the rest. The fact is that when a 
bowler is not bowling he becomes a field, and has to work like 
other fields; if he were not pretty wide awake he would soon 
hear of it from his captain. As to the statement that some 
of the rest of the boys are put to field where they can be or 
must be “torpid,” none of the boys fielding can tell in what 
direction a ball may be sent, and there is no part of the field 
in which a boy’s utmost alertness and exertion may not be 
required. I do not believe for a moment that any intelligent 
American scorns cricket. Here I may mention that a German 
M.D., whom I once entertained on a visit of his to England, 
said to me: “ You have a real treasure (einen wahren Schatz) 
in this cricket,” and after returning to Germany wrote that 
he wished the game might be adopted there. It is possible 
that your correspondent has mistaken the silence which reigns 
in a cricket-field when every one is strictly attending to the 
game for “torpor,” but he has rightly styled himself “An 
Outsider,”—he knows nothing of cricket.—I am, Sir, &., 
PLANCO. 


(To tae Epiron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent’s letter dealing with the bathos of 
public-school cricket, sweeping as is the nature of its criticism, 
does not exaggerate the true state of affairs. I have a vivid 
recollection, during a “school game” at my public school, of 
the batsman putting up a catch which struck slip (wh like 
Dido, solo fizos oculos aversa tenebat) on the back of the bead, 
and then was lethargically picked up by a vagrant third- 
man, What is the remedy for this? Voluntary cricket, with 
boating as an alternative? Geographical position and lack of 
sufficient numbers rule this out of court in the great majority 
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of cases, and even where it is possible my observation bas 
discovered a more or less continuous ordois between “ the men 
of the shore” and “those of the plain.” Tennis, racquets, or 
fives for those not born under the cricketer’s star? This 
alternative is fraught with the objections that are urged 
against the advocates of optional Greek,—z.e., that those of 
tender years must not specialise; and, moreover, many a keen 
“safe” club player has lived to bless the early years of 
drudgery which bave made him a sound fieldsman and an 
enduring bat. No; in my opinion the remedy lies with the 
“powers that be,’ just as the disease is due to unskilful 
treatment at their hands. At practically every preparatory 
school a master either participates actively in each game or 
gives advice ex situ; and there should be no difficulty about 
arranging for one or two of the younger men on the staff of a 
public school, or at any rate the senior members of the school 
eleven, to play in the middle and junior school games, noting 
talent with a view to promotion, and seeing that the younger 
boys are encouraged by the publication of weekly averages.— 
I am, Sir, &c., O. §S. 


THE SATURDAY-TO-MONDAY HABIT. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—A much earlier instance of this habit can be found 
than that quoted by your correspondent in last week's issue,— 
viz., Samuel Pepys’s resolution, under date July 14th, 1667, 
“never to keep a country house, but to keep a coach, and 
with my wife on a Saturday to go sometimes for a day to this 
place, and then quit to another place.” Subsequent entries 
prove that this resolution was acted on.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. H. S&S. 


ARISTIDES AND THEMISTOCLES. 
|To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—In his letter in your issue of July 17th does not your 
correspondent Colonel Chrystie confuse Aristides with bis 
rival, Themistocles? Herodotus tells us that after the naval 
victory over Xerxes at Salamis each officer took a billet to the 
altar of Neptune to inscribe there the names of those who 
had done the best service; and every one put himself in the 
first place and Themistocles in the second. The story is also 
quoted in Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. It is true, how- 
ever, that Aristides held office as Archon in the 72nd Olympiad, 
after the battle of Marathon; and again in the 74th Olympiad, 
four years before the battle of Plataea.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RICHARD CoTTERILL Woops. 











THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY. 

{To ruz Eprror or tux “ Sprctator.”]} 
Sirn,—I venture to beg a little space in your columns for the 
purpose of enlisting the sympathy and aid of your readers in a 
work which is of national importance, and quite outside the 
narrow sphere of party politics. For thirteen years the members 
of the Eastern Question Association have been in confidential 
relations with the leaders of the Turkish reform movement, and 
are still rendering them such assistance as it is possible to 
give them in the United Kingdom. Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
succeeded the Right Hon. James Bryce in the presidency of the 
Association. 

The magnificent and deserved success of the Turkish reformers 
has, however, increased their responsibility, and it is to strengthen 
their hands in the great work before them, to help them without 
interfering in the internal concerns of the Ottoman Empire, and 
to secure for them the unstinted and constant moral support of 
the British nation that this Association desires to gain new 
adherents from all ranks of society. Our executive is strictly 
non-sectarian. Moslems, Jews, and Christians work side by side 
in supporting the Constitutional movement and in helping the 
leaders of that glorious campaign for the regeneration of the 
Ottoman Empire. There is neither entrance-fee nor subscription, 
the whole cost of the organisation being met by voluntary 
offerings at our group meetings and from private sources. I 
shall be glad to hear from any one wishing to join the 
Association.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epvwarp Arkin, Hon. Secretary. 

Eastern Question Association, 3 Plowden Buildings, E.C. 





THE LATE PRINCIPAL MARCUS DODS. 
[To tue Eprror or tas “Spxctator.” | 
Srr,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will be good enough to 
state in the next issue of your paper that it is proposed to publish 


a. 
College, Edinburgh. Letters, manuscripts, and any other bio. 
graphical material will be gratefully acknowledged, and in dup 
course carefully returned, by me at 23 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, &c., Marcus Dons, 








POETRY. 


NAIRNSHIRE IN JULY. 
Lone ere to moor and river the lordly sportsman flies 
To regulate his liver with outdoor exercise, 
Unfashionably early from Euston forth I speed, 
And quit town’s hurly-burly to wander North of Tweed. 





Not mine the joys of stalking the monarch of the glens, 
With much laborious walking over the Cairns and Bens; 
Such sumptuous recreations are far beyond my means; 
I spend my brief vacations mid less exalted scenes. 


Yet though bereft of treasures which wealth and speed 
bestow, 

We humble have our pleasures and do not deem them slow, 

We golf, we bathe, we ramble; we turn our tint to bronze, 

And spread, with jam of bramble, innumerable scones. 


I cherish no ambition the countryside to scour 

With odorous expedition at sixty miles an hour: 

Mine is the scent of clover, the breath of new-mown hay, 
As on my trusty ‘ Rover’ I trundle down the brae. 


Mine is the foxglove raising its white and purple spires, 

Mine is the broom all blazing with countless golden fires, 

Mine is the sunset glory tbat turns the Black Isle bright, 

And mine the mist-wreath hoary that veils it from our sight. 
* * * * * * * 


Though sparing of Glenlivet and other kindred drinks, 
I carved the frequent divot, O Nairn, upon thy links, 
Till in a Scottish lassie, whose method of approach 
Reminded me of Massy, I found a model coach. 


O amiable Miss Elsie ! the mem’ry of your grace, 
Although I fly to Chelsea, time never shall efface. 

Your mien was fresh and vernal, your figure slim and svelte, 
And yet you hit your “ Colonel” a most prodigious welt! 


Nor should I fail to mention the charms of Dulsie Bridge, 
Where, braving the attention of the incisive midge, 
Nairn’s eligible daughters repair for lunch or tea, 

And Findhorn’s wooded waters wind darkling to the sea. 


And yet this noble nation, once feared of all its foes, 
Signs of degeneration occasionally shows ; 

For in the lonest shieling—O Scotland fair but false !— 
The very babes are squealing the Merry Widow waltz. 


Where forth to war and pillage erstwhile the clansmen 
leaped, 

I visited a village Jemimaville ycleped. 

And when a Cockney “ flapper” donned recently a kilt, 

Though many longed to slap her, her blood remained unspilt. 


O Sandy, sadly erring from your ancestral ways, 

And foolishly preferring new-fangled alien lays, 

With unexpected meekness you greet each foreign fraud, 

And welcome, to your weakness, impostors from abroad. 
. * * . + © * 


Alas! with lightning fleetness my holiday slips past ; 
One never knows its sweetness until the very last ; 

This afternoon with sorrow I leave the North behind, 
And in the Strand to-morrow resume the usual grind. 


But when my body’s pining ‘neath London’s smoky pall, 
Or when the sun is shining down like a brazen ball 
On flags that glow like lava, in spirit I'll return 


Across the moor by Dava or by the Muckle Burn. 
G. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
ezpression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
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WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD.* 
Pustic interest in naval affairs has been greatly stimulated 
by the debates in Parliament and discussions outside which 
have taken place during the last few months. As a con- 
sequence, new editions of the three books of reference 
mentioned below will be welcomed; they bring information 
up to date, and enable readers to form opinions on the 
comparative strength of the Royal Navy. All three books 
have an established position, the Naval Annual having reached 
its twenty-third year of publication, Fighting Ships its 
twelfth, and the Pocket-Book its fourteenth. Each compila- 
tion has acquired distinctive characteristics and has a special 
value; the fact that there is room and use for each is 
demonstrated by its continued publication. Indeed, the 
thirst for information has induced the Navy League to 
add a fourth Annual, of which two issues have appeared, 
and a third is announced. Of all these publications, Brassey's 
Naval Annual is not merely the oldest but the best; it 
contains, in addition to statistical and pictorial information, 
a series of important articles by recognised authorities dealing 
with subjects of immediate interest, and the contributions of 
its founder, Lord Brassey, as well as those of Mr. Brassey, 
who bas been the responsible editor for twenty years, are 
always weighty and suggestive. Fighting Ships bears through- 
out the impress of its editor’s personality and opinions. Mr. 
Jane is no doubt fully entitled to express opinions, having 
devoted many years to the study of naval affairs, and the 
pictorial information he contributes is of unusual value. It 
cannot be denied, however, that what may be termed a “ light- 
hearted” style prevails throughout, and ordinary readers may 
easily confuse authentic information with more or less 
speculative statements in which the editor indulges when 
official facts are lacking. The Pocket-Book, as its name 
implies, is more condensed and more limited in scope, but 
on the whole it is a handy and trustworthy epitome of known 
facts in regard to the war-fleets of the world. 

Naturally great attention is given to the German Navy in 
all these publications, and those who desire to obtain informa- 
tion with respect to successive Navy Bills (from 1898 to 1908) 
by which the development of that Fleet has been governed 
cannot do better than study Mr. Leyland’s admirable paper 
in the Naval Annual on the naval expansion of Germany. A 
clear summary of facts is associated with an impartial state- 
ment of German policy and an unfaltering assertion of the need 
for maintaining British naval supremacy at all costs. German 
secrecy has caused trouble to all the editors, and has led them 
iato conflicting statements in regard to the particulars for 
the new battleships and cruisers. Mr. Brassey reiterates the 
opinions he has previously expressed that the policy of 
professed secrecy, introduced by the British Admiralty when 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ and ‘ Invincible’ classes were laid down in 
1905, is unwise, and in our case is practically inoperative ; 
whereas the German Admiralty, which formerly published 
freely all details for ships building or to be built, have 
followed our lead and have effectively kept their secrets. A 
striking illustration of this effective secrecy may be mentioned. 
Mr. Jane states that, after facing large expenditure on the 
search for information respecting the new German ships, he 
can give the details of armament for their first so-called 
‘Dreadnoughts ’—the ‘ Nassau’ class—two of which are to be 
ready for service in November next. According to Mr. Jane, 
each of these vessels will carry ten ll-inch guns and twenty 
41-inch; the Naval Annual gives twelve ll-inch, twelve 
6'7-inch, and thirty-one smaller guns; the Pocket-Book gives 
twelve 11-inch, twelve 6°7-inch, and eight 34-inch. Early this 
month (July) the German naval annual, Nauticus, has at 
length given the true details of the armament of the ‘Nassau’ 
class, which includes twelve 12-inch, twelve 5°9-inch, and 
sixteen 3:4-inch guns. Our ‘Dreadnought,’ to which the 
‘Nassaus’ were a reply, is armed with ten 12-inch and twenty- 
seven 3-inch guns; the ‘ Bellerophon’ class carries ten 12-inch 
and sixteen 4-inch guns. Mr. Brassey speaks of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ type as “being almost universally copied in foreign 





* (1) The Naval Annual, 1909, Edited by T. A. Brassey. Portsmouth: 
Griffin and Co, [12s, 6d. net. } (2) Fighting Ships, 1900, Edited by F. T. 
Jane. London: ieeneen Low, Marston, and Co, Spee net. )——(3) The Naval 
Pocket-Book, 1909, Edited by G, Laird Clowes, ondon; Thacker and Co, 
(7s, 6d, net. j 








navies ” ; but clearly this is not correct, since he himself states 
that the German ships have a powerful secondary armament 
of 67-inch guns (really 5°9-inch), and admits that such. an 
adjunct to the heavy guns is regarded by many authorities 
as of immense value in adding to fighting-power. As a 
matter of fact, neither Germany, the United States, France, 
Japan, nor Italy has copied the ‘ Dreadnought’ in armament, 
or abandoned a powerful secondary armament protected by 
armour; and their policy is preferred by leading British 
authorities. German writers dwell upon the fact that “the 
light batteries of the British ships are badly placed and lack 
effective protection.” 

In displacement tonnage the German battleships are about 
midway between the ‘Dreadnought’ (17,900 tons) and the 
‘Bellerophon’ (18,600 tons). In engine-power the German 
ships closely approach the ‘Dreadnoughts’; and although 
their speed has been described as “over 19 knots,” there 
is reason to believe that it will closely approach that of the 
‘Dreadnoughts.’ The normal coal stowage is 950 tons, as 
against 900 tons for our ships; and the bunkers can hold 
2,700 tons of coal, a supply as great as that of our ships. 
It is noteworthy, therefore, that Germany has departed from 
her earlier practice, and has given to these new vessels a fuel- 
endurance as suitable for ocean service as that possessed by 
British ships. Moreover, as above stated, the German 
authorities have practically left rivals in doubt as to the 
real qualities of their new vessels until they are within three 
or four months of completion. A greater mistake was never 
made than when the British Admiralty started their system 
of secrecy in 1905. 

While German progress naturally attracts most notice, 
naval activity is not limited to that country, and the main 
facts as to new construction in the United States, France, 
Japan, Italy, Russia, and Austria are set forth in all the 
annuals, being in substantial agreement with statements made 
in the series of articles on the “Navies of the World” 
published in this journal about six months ago. Attention 
is also called to the new departures made in minor Navies, 
such as those of Brazil and Argentina. The latter country 
has a programme, and is about to place orders for new 
ships. Chile will probably follow suit; even Venezuela is 
on the move. In France and Russia steps are being taken, 
after long delays, to meet the German menace. Austria 
has not yet definitely decided on her programme, but has 
practically done so, and will probably work in harmony with 
Germany. Italy has decided to build four instead of two large 
battleships. On all sides the struggle for naval power and 
supremacy is becoming keener, and the need for corresponding 
action on our part is being emphasised, that action demanding 
increased expenditure. In these circumstances, it is a matter 
for congratulation that an Imperial Conference on Naval 
Defence has been arranged, and is about to commence its 
sittings. The Naval Annual has long devoted attention to 
the subject of Colonial aid in the creation and mainte- 
nance of the war-fleet, and in this issue deals again with 
it and with the allied subject of the protection of British 
commerce and communications throughout the Empire. 
In the opinion of the present writer, attention has in recent 
years been unduly concentrated on the construction of 
battleships and large armoured cruisers, while commerce 
protection has been relatively weakened. This has been 
virtually admitted in the shipbuilding programmes of the 
eurrent year and last year; but unless vigorous efforts 
are made to remedy the evil, we may have reason to regret 
our inaction, and the hasty scrapping of ships which might 
have been of great service long after they were treated 
as obsolete. 

The Naval Annual has interesting articles dealing with the 
development of marine engineering, dockyard management, 
ordnance, and armour, and in the appendix are reproduced 
statistical and official reports of value for reference. Fighting 
Ships is not so rich as usual in contributed articles, but 
those included are worth reading. One deals with marine 
engineering; and another by Captain Hovgaard, late of 
the Danish Navy, discusses in a scientific manner, and 
with reference to events in the Russo-Japanese War, the 
subject of protecting warships against under-water attacks 
—mines and torpedoes—which proved so formidable in 
that war, and will play am even more important part 
in the future. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST.* 
Tue student of Middle Eastern affairs who publishes at thi 


moment a book on the subject is to be condoled with, for his | "4 the apportionment of particular spheres of acti 


work, finished some months ago, cannot take account of recen 


events which have changed the complexion of most problems. 


—$___ 
British Press. But Mr. Hamilton has a plan for a differe, 
kind of co-operation :— 


8 “What is to provent the separation of the various interest, 


vit 
t interest between German, French, and British capital ? Ban 
means the conflict now impending between the commen 


interests of Germany and Great Britain in the Near East 


° - and j 
Of the four volumes before us, Mr. Angus Hamilton's is the | the Middle East might be avoided. Germany has not -yet tia 


most political, and therefore, on its historical side, suffers | position in the Middle East that can be said to correspon 
most from these tricks of fortune. Fortunately, however, Mr. tho position that British trade holds in the Near East, so G 


Hamilton deals largely in the permanent questions which 


won 
d with 


interests could not very well object to a division that restricta 
their participation in the Baghdad Railway to the areas beyond 


are not dependent on the happenings of a month. He has Baghdad Province. By this means a very fair adjustment of the 
travelled widely and observed acutely. His former works on | Situation would be found. German interests could have Weg 
Korea and Afghanistan were models of that valuable form of and Central Asia Minor for their area of development anj 


literature which attempts a summary of a foreign land and 


exploitation. Baghdad Province, pre-eminently an Anglo-Indiay 
field and necessarily including Mesopotamia, would become thg 


people. In his present collection of papers he is concerned | British sphere; and France would be happily placed in Syrig 
with the Middle East, and besides speculating on the future, pa a Government could then entertain no apprehensions 
provides a most useful résumé of recent history. He prints in on the subject of a sinking fund for the construction of the rail 


full documents like Treaties and Declarations, so that the 


way or of guaranteeing the interest if it became a private unde. 
taking. At the same time the entire project could be made part 


student will find the book a handy work of reference. The | of a general reorganisation of British policy in Western Asi 

y : policy ia, 
purely historical chapters ave those on “The Young Turk | Under the terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention so many oppor. 
Party,” “Persia and the Powers,” and “Great Britain and tunities for encroachment exist that the British Government 


Afghanistan.” The first is a complete account of the rise 
from small beginnings of the movement which last year 
changed the complexion of an Empire. The reader who 
thinks of the Young Turks as a party which grew up in 
a night will find the stcry of its origin, its slow under- 
ground working, and its final success, when the academic 
Liberal and the Army reformer joined hands. Mr. Hamilton 
has a good word for Abd-ul-Hamid. In spite of the 
defects of his rule, he thinks that the late Sultan “has 
prolonged the existence of Turkey for more than a genera- 
tion.” That the Nationalists have now a substantial nation 
to fight for is in large part due to the man who for his 
personal ends fought to keep Turkey from dismemberment. 
In the following chapter Mr. Hamilton traces the relations of 
Persia with the European Powers from the days of Peter the 
Great down to the present year. He does not believe in Con- 
stitutionalism for Persia, “ where there is no reserve of Parlia- 
mentary ability in the country,” but he is anxious for a 
modification of the autocracy. He is convinced that Persia 
can only be regenerated by the active interference of the 
Powers on the same lines as the work of Britain in Egypt, 
and he is anxious that our country should take up her share 
of the task. The chapter on the present and the late Amirs 
of Afghanistan is a careful piece of history, much of which is 
very little known. Mr. Hamilton is one of the few journalists 
who can write of Afghanistan from first-hand knowledge. 
But the chief importance of Mr. Hamilton’s book lies in 
the political chapters, where he offers advice on the foreign 
policy of Britain. He considers that in a very short time, if 
things go on as they are doing, Germany will be the controlling 
factor in Western Persia, and he gives some startling figures 
concerning her recent developments. In 1895 there was no 
German trade with Persia, while the British exports to Bushire 
amounted to £679,723. In 1905 German trade at Bushire 
was worth £40,141, while our exports had dropped to £322,167. 
Mr. Hamilton traces the history of the Baghdad Railway 
concession, and explains the onerous terms which it imposes 
on Turkey. It remains to be seen how far the new régime at 
Constantinople will favour an undertaking for which they 
have never had any liking. Assaming, however, that all goes 
well and the line reaches the Persian Gulf, there is a real 
menace to our communications with India as well as to 
our standing in Persia, and France will see her privileged 
position in Syria gravely endangered. Moreover, when the 
Ottoman Public Debt is extinguished about the middle of 
this century the present annuity for the railway will 
probably be made a first charge on the ceded revenue, and 
German influence may fill the same place in Turkey as 
British influence holds to-day in Egypt. A considerable part 
of the capital embarked in the undertaking comes from 
France, though the French Government have given it no 
support. The scheme promulgated in 1903, which would 
have implicated Britain in the venture without giving her 
any serious control, was defeated by the vigilance of the 





* (1) Tettons of the Middle East. By Angus Hamilton. London: Eveleigh 


Nash. [12s. ro ag The Turkish People. By Lucy M. J. Garnett 
London: Methuen anc 
Turkish Arabia. By M 


should certainly lead the way in any work that is destined to 
provide for the perpetual paramountey of Britain in this region.” 
It is an ingenious idea, but the arguments which Mr. Hamilton 
himself mentions seem to us final against it. It is Meso. 
potamia that Germany is aiming at rather than Anatolia, 
She wants the great potential wheat-lands, cotton-fields, and 
oil-we'ls of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys; and she wants 
them the more now that her career of exploitation in the Near 
East is likely to be seriously hampered from Constantinople, 
Mr. Hamilton makes a more feasible suggestion in connexion 
with the Hedjaz Railway, of which he gives us an admirable 
account. This is that the Indian Government would render 
an immense service to its Moslem subjects, and pay a graceful 
compliment to Turkey, by undertaking to build the stage 
between Jiddah and Mecca by which Indian pilgrims have to 
travel, “Such an act...... would exercise an undying 
influence throughout the Mahommedan world.” We would 
mention finally Mr. Hamilton’s examination of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, in which he forcibly points out what 
are, in his opinion, its defects. 

Miss Garnett in her book on The Turkish People has pro- 
vided a full and intimate study of Turkish life in all its 
departments,—the most comprehensive work of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. Like Mr. Hamilton, she has some- 
thing to say for Abd-ul-Hamid, for his industry and his 
devotion to what he considered the country’s interest. She 
shows us the methods of government, the ways of the Church, 
the social and domestic habits of the people. She tells 
delightful folk-tales and gives vivid little sketches of scenes 
and incidents. Especially interesting is her treatment of the 
woman question. She denies that the religion of Islam 
relegates woman to an inferior place, and quotes many 
instances to show the reverence paid throughout Turkish 
history to female intellect and character. The harem, in her 
view, is very far from being a prison. The word means “a 
sacred enclosure,” the place safe from intrusion, and the 
seclusion of women, so far from being a proof of degradation, 
is “in great part the outcome of the regard entertained for 
them by the men of their nation.” ‘heir legal and social 
status is equal, if not superior, to that of most European 
women, and Turkish ladies played a large part in the recent 
reform movement. Miss Garnett thinks that the old-fashioned 
harem restraints cannot survive very long under modern 
conditions, but she deprecates any violent throwing down of 
barriers. Her chief desire is to see domestic slavery abolished 
in Turkey, for with this would go all that is undesirable in 
the harem system. Her forecast of the future of Turkish 
policy is interesting. The Turks will gradually withdraw 
from their European provinces, and consolidate their great 
Asian Empire from the Caucasus and Caspian to the Indian 
Ocean. This consolidation, she thinks, will effectively balk 
Russian and German designs in the Near and Middle East, 
while tending to the security of Britain’s Eastern Empire. 
Mrs. Hume-Griffith’s Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia is a pleasant record of eight years of the life of a 
medical missionary in Kerman and in Mosul. The author 


Co, [10s. 6d. net.]-—-(3) Behind the Veil in Persia ana | t#kes a gloomy view of the position of women in Persia, and 


. E. Hume-Griffth. London: Seeley and Co. [16s. rk i o i yg bles her to 
er S hut & dele ae y a her knowledge of the life “behind the veil” ena 
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supply much interesting detail which gives her book a special 
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nia 
value. It is written in a light colloquial style, and is inspired 
throughout with a genuine sympathy and affection for the 
people among whom the author worked. 

Persia: the Awakening East is a record of the journeys, for 
the most part over well-known routes, of a young American 
traveller. Mr. Cresson writes vigorously and well, and many 
of his pictures remain in the memory. He is modest in bis 
purpose, and professes to give no more than a popular account 
of the present condition of the Shah’s dominions. One of the 
most interesting episodes in the book is the story of his visit 
to Kerbela, the scene of the martyrdom of Husein and Abbas, 
and the holy city of the Shiah pilgrims. Hore, as also in his 
descriptions of Oman and Southern Arabia, Mr. Cresson deals 
with less familiar ground. He bas a roving sense of humour, 
and his narrative is full of good stories. One of the best is 
that of a Dutch manager at Baku who complained bitterly of 
the religious proclivities of his workmen. “ Vat mit Moham- 
medan feast days and Russian saints’ days ve get no work 
done at all. Vat we need is a cargo of good missionaries to 
convert de whole tam lot.”’ 





THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM.* 

Tur aspect of science chiefly impressing those who looked at 
it from the outside used to be. perbaps, its rigidity. It was 
not always distinctly realised that this apparently impassive 
and inflexibly advancing science is, viewed as a whole, a highly 
organised and consequently sensitive growth of the human 
mind, and exposed like the human mind itself to shocks 
which must affect its vital equilibrium, and deeply modify its 
whole future conceiving of things. How far the latter estima- 
tion of science is gaining ground, and to what pregnant 
issues, this is not the place to inquire. But one is reminded 
of it by the stimulating shock to one side of the very 
responsive scientific constitution that has come, appropriately 
enough, from the discovery of the radio-activity of certain 
elements. 

The new situation is illustrated by Mr. Soddy in his Inter- 
pretation of Radium with his usual lucid aptness when he says : 

“If anyone were to demonstrate to an architect that the bricks 

he habitually and properly employs in his constructions were 
under other circumstances capable of entirely different uses—let 
us say, for illustration, that they could with effect be employed 
as an explosive incomparably more powerful in its activities than 
dynamite—the surprise of the architect would be no greater than 
the surprise of the chemist at the new and undreamt-of possi- 
bilities of matter demonstrated by the mere existence of such an 
element as radium.” 
The illustration is no chance one, but is pointedly significant, 
for the whole question with which we are face to face may 
roughly be put by asking : Is matter quite generally explosive ? 
We are accustomed to look upon explosiveness as a property 
of certain special kinds of matter, like gunpowder or nitro- 
glycerine. And the property, when analysed, comes to this: 
that the composition of the special matter is such that on 
certain occasions it will undergo sudden change, and in this 
change will release copious stores of energy which under its 
previous conditions of composition had been locked up. Now 
the new question is whether matter generally, however inertly 
settled its constitution may seem, is really susceptible of 
changes in inner structure,—changes, indeed, of an immensely 
finer order than those assumed in explaining explosions, and 
changes which would be accompanied by relatively prodigious 
outbursts of escaping energy, revealing what a secret reservoir 
matter had always been. 

This wide question is prompted by the known behaviour of 
those particular forms of matter which are called radio-active. 
The so-called “rays” emitted by these substances exhibit 
certain electrical and heat effects ultimately far more sig- 
nificant, if at first less striking, than their arrestive photo- 
graphic and phosphorescent manifestations. Half-a-grain of 
radium will in about three and a half days produce as much 
heat as would be evolved by the complete combustion of the 
same weight of coal. But while the coal, burnt and con- 
sumed, is in a short time “no longer coal,” the half-grain of 
radium goes on pouring out heat energy year after year, and 
is expected ultimately to have given out two million times as 
much energy as could be derived from the burning coal. The 
investigations in which Mr. Soddy has himeelf been directly 





* The Interpretation of Radium: being the Substance of Six Free Popular 
= aa ctures delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1908, By Frederick 
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and practically concerned lead him to conclude that what is 
really happening is not without analogy to what is already 
familiar to us in the case of explosive substances,—thus far, 
at any rate, that energy previously locked up in the substances 
is being released in a way of sudden and forcible outburst. 
Yet, sudden in one sense, it is very gradual in another, for 
the change does not come over all the mass at once, but over 
a very small proportion of its atoms in each moment. The 
chemical atoms, of course, have strangely opened up to us of 
late; to our present insight they are no more absolutely 
single particles than the solar system itself (to which, indeed, 
their structure has been supposed to bear a curious analogy) 
isa single body. And the theory with which Mr. Soddy, in 
association with Professor Rutherford, has presented us is 
that the radio-active manifestations of radium are due to the 
sudden disintegration of the atoms of the substance; then 
again of the new kinds of atom, which are of slightly reduced 
mass, left after this disintegration; and so on through a 
series. The disintegration, at certain points in the series, 
involves the dismission of a flying material particle that darts 
off, in given cases at a rate of over twelve thousand miles a 
second, to contribute to the making of what are known as 
the a-rays of radium. 

The question then comes to be,—How far is this violent 
breaking up of the atom, with the sudden emission of a 
projectile capable of doing work, the effects of which can be 
made actually visible to us, peculiar to what we know as the 
radio-active elements? The visibly agitated members of a 
company may sometimes not be so altogether peculiar in it as 
they seem; they may be peculiar only in the minor respect of 
showing plainly a tension and disturbance which are at bottom 
common to them and their companions. Is this the case with 
radio-active elements, and the wider range of apparently 
quieter and more stable ones? If we let Mr. Soddy discuss 
this question with us, we shall find ourselves in a beautifully 
woven net of argument, the intricate but perfectly clear 
meshes of which exhibit a high degree of scientific strength, 
independently of their attachment to this particular point of 
interest. 

For one thing, radio-active elements certainly do not appear 
to be isolated from the rest of the scheme of Nature by their 
general chemical characteristics. And it is shown by refer- 
ence to Professor Rutherford’s researches that the expelled 
particles of matter might be undergoing continual projection 
from other forms of matter at any speeds under five thousand 
miles per second without being perceptible in any way. Their 
tiny mass renders them dependent on their momentum for self- 
revelation. With a light touch of mathematics, just enough to 
make it apparent how engrossing the pursuit must be to the 
initiated, without putting too heavy a strain upon the attention 
of the uninitiated, it is brought out that the average period of 
settled life for the atoms that are severally disintegrating in a 
mass of uranium to form the radium atoms may be put at 
seven thousand five hundred million years, while that of the 
radium atom is given at only two thousand five hundred years, 
and that of the atom of one product of disintegrating radium 
at only 43 minutes. Thus in uranium we may have something 
intermediate between the lively radium and elements pre- 
sumably more stable than either. There are various degrees of 
stability. Perhaps the gold of our markets may be rare in 
Nature, and therefore valuable, just on account of a disposition 
of its atoms—no doubt in immensely protracted order—to go 
to pieces, and (as gold) to disappear. Mr. Soddy, it will be 
perceived, by no means thinks with his eyes altogether upon 
the ground. “If it were possible,” he says, “artificially to 
disintegrate an element with a heavier atom than gold, and 
produce gold from it, so great an amount of energy would 
probably be evolved that the gold in comparison would be of 
little account. The energy would be far more valuable than 
the gold.” And if we suppose that radio-activity, with its 
series of transmutations, forms but a specially vivacious and 
favourably staged example of what is generally going on, a 
vision of illimitable vistas opens up before us, Instead of 
dwelling, with the physicists of a few years ago, on the 
decaying energies of the universe, we may follow our author's 
brilliant dream of deeply and yet more deeply reserved 
resources imprisoned in its substance, and waiting their 
moments, here early, there enormously delayed, to be set 
free. But whether we ourselves shall ever be able to set them 
free in more rapid flow, and so to control them as to affect 
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the conditions of our own existence,—that is the practical 
question. Our author is sanguine, and even suggests the 
future abolishing of that tragic struggle for existence which 
depends upon the scarcity of available energy. But it has to 
be confessed that, in spite of the rapid growth of our know- 
ledge of the scientific significance of radio-activity, our power 
to accelerate or retard its courses is absolutely nil. And 
in a situation without scientific parallel on the one hand, 
or hint of practical development on the other, we cannot be 
sure how far the hopeful analogies that crowd upon us from 
past achievement will prove to apply. But uncertainty does 
not lessen the interest of an enterprise. 

We have not dwelt specially on the startling aspects of 
speed, of minuteness, and of number that are associated with 
the study of radio-activity. To give special prominence to 
these in a brief review would perhaps be an injustice to a 
most admirably conceived exposition which does not seek 
merely to attract us by turning marvels, at once outstripping 
our imagination and humbling our conception into cheap 
popular gazing-stocks, but rather supports its unfailing 
charm by the legitimate interests—pointed here into a 
fascination that may arrest even an habitually desultory 
reader—of science at once genuinely and delightfully taught. 





OLD ENGLISH COSTUME.* 

THE chronicles of fashion and the evolution of costume 
can never be matters of indifference to the social historian. 
Human thought is reflected in material objects because 
human thought moulded and shaped them. So we study the 
costume of the past not merely to garb our ancestors “in 
their habits as they lived,” but to catch the elusive echoes of 
their thoughts and tastes which come to us down the centuries 
from the rustle of those garments. 

Englishmen in pre-Conquest days wore the roc or tunic 
reaching to the knees, a vestment of which the sleeves, other- 
wise close-fitting, were gathered up from the wrist in rolls on 
the forearm. Over the tunic a short mantle was held together 
by a brooch at the shoulder. Female dress differed little 
save in the greater length of the tunic, which hung to the 
feet, the more voluminous folds of the longer mantle, and the 
addition of the covering known as the “ head-rail.” Men of 
the wealthier class bordered their tunics with beautiful 
embroidery (work for which Anglo-Saxon women were justly 
famous); they also wore garments of greater length on 
ceremonial occasions, and we hear that their arms in the mid- 
eleventh century were loaded with bracelets (brachia onerati). 
Though the simplicity of Anglo-Saxon dress has sometimes 
been exaggerated, it is true that the everyday costume of all 
classes was practically identical in form. At this period 
the student of mediaeval life and manners may profitably 
commence his inquiry. 

With the Conquest and the incidence of a really centralised 
Government begins that increased resort to the Court which 
has had so large and so long continued an influence upon 
fashion. To compare the costume of the Court with the garb 
of the people is to receive no small enlightenment upon the 
problem of social status in mediaeval England and the 
subsequent period, for the social life of the time is largely 
reflected by the variety and change of fashion. Perhaps no 
phase of the complex study of costume is more interesting, 
none more valuable, than this, provided always that the 
student’s deductions are warranted by the facts. The moralists 
bewail that the “commons” are “besotted in excess of 
apparel”; the complaint, however, is not really so wide- 
embracing as it seems, but has reference to the minor 
followers and retainers who with their masters flocked about 
the Court. In the fourteenth century serfs might still be 
seen working in the fields in a garb which scarcely differed 
at all from the pre-Conquest tunic; here and there a close- 
fitting hood was worn, but excess of apparel was not for them. 
Chaucer has recorded for us with almost unsurpassable 
accuracy, art, and humour the vivid life of his time; the 
student, at least, knows how many characteristic details of 
the social portraiture are conveyed by the poet’s descrip- 
tions of dress. Take, for instance, his picture of the 
costume of the carpenter’s wife. The carpenter was a rich 
churl, a craftsman of some importance, and his young and 


* English Costume: from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By George Clinch, F.S.A. Scot., F.G.S. With 131 Illustrations, 
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new-married wife dressed.a little better than her station. Yy 
compare her garb and that of any Knight’s lady who wey 
in kirtle and richly purfled cote-hardie, with hair daintily 
plaited and coiled over her ears and bound above the temples 
with a gold and jewelled fillet. Ofthe monk, who was a lover 
of hunting, Chaucer says :— 
“TI seigh his sleves y-purfiled at the hond 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond.” 

The Friar, be tells us, was clad in a semi-cope of double 
worsted; but the Clerk of Oxford, who loved books before 
all, and was destined to the benefice of a secular priest, rode 
in his threadbare “overest courtepy.” Slight as it is, this 
little triptych is a remarkably suggestive and exact picture 
of the social history of the Church at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It would be possible to multiply almost indefinitely the 
instances of sociological evidence afforded by costume. This 
is a subject which leads us into paths grown suddenly populous 
with living men and women, whose thoughts and feelings, 
through the fairy gift of sympathy, we may aspire to under. 
stand. The study of costume introduces us also to the endless 
diatribes of the moralists and satirists,—a series of most 
interesting and vigorously expressed opinions. Like the 
Sumptuary-laws, they were largely directed against those who 
sought to ape the dress of their betters, or who committed 
extortion and robbery “to maintain thereby their costly 
array.” Again, like Chaucer’s Parson, the preachers attacked 
on the one hand the “ superfluitee of clothynge,” and on the 
other its “horrible disordinat scantnesse,”—the two extremes 
of costume during the later Middle Ages. We must remember 
to make allowance for some natural exaggeration and 
immoderation of language, and we need not be too ready, 
as those writers often were, to ascribe to lack of morals what 
was largely the result of mere fashion and levity. We must be 
on our guard, also, against applying their strictures to too 
wide a class. Under the mediaeval ideal every man was of 
recognisable status, answerable for himself, or answered for 
by another; frequently the actual symbols of status were to 
be found in his costume. Of course the regulation of these 
matters called forth abundant legislation; but meanwhile the 
hour-glass was running low, the Middle Ages drawing to a 
close; the times were changing, and man changed with them. 
The costume of the Tudor age is still eloquent of manners and 
of character. We find that class increasing which is on the 
fringe of fashion; and we know that here once more dress is 
the reflection of a social fact,—the rise, that is to say, of the 
new middle class. The moralists rage together as furiously 
as ever against the huge bombasted breeches of the men, 
against the “round-abouts,” as Latimer calls the women’s 
vardingales, or against the ruffs which the uncompromising 
Stubbes characterises as “these cartwheeles of the divels 
charet of pride.” 

As to the evidence which costume affords of the inter- 
change of fashions and ideas through intercourse between 
England and the Continent, we must be content to name but 
a single instance. Fashionable costume towards the end 
of the fourteenth century was considerably influenced by 
Richard IT.’s marriage to Anne of Bohemia. One chronicler 
says: “mony abusions comme from Boemia into Englonde 
with this qwene, and specially schoone with long pykes.” 
In return England made the Queen’s countrymen acquainted 
with the writings of Wyclif,—a knowledge which found its 
way back to Bohemia, and was not without influence. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Clinch’s English Costume is a 
somewhat unsatisfactory volume. The author has done less 
than justice to the subject, largely through lack of a sense of 
proportion. The selection of his material is often far from 
happy, and his omissions are sufficiently numerous to 
endanger, if not to obliterate, the characteristics of certain 
centuries. The result is that he fails to present a sequent 
sketch in due perspective of the costume of various classes 
through the different periods. Such is the arrangement of 
the facts which he produces that we fear the reader will 
glean but a confused idea of the evolution of costume. 
Yet the subject is at once extremely entertaining, and, 
as we have attempted briefly to point out, of considerable 
importance to social history. It is necessary that the writer — 
of a book on costume should first possess a perfect under- 
standing and grasp of his subject, and secondly that he 
should vividly present a careful selection of the most essential 
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facts. Herein, we think, Mr. Clinch has not succeeded. Wide 
js the distinction between the accurate and lively presenta- 
tion of the past and the mere uninspired antiquarianism of 


collected but disconnected data; here are dry bones, but there 
js human history! 
THE LIFE OF A SMALL HOLDING.* 
THERE are pitfalls about the path of the writer endeavouring 
to frame the slightest of novels with a purpose, and it is the 
best compliment we can make to the author of Nancy and her 
Small Holding to say that she has probably been unaware of 
them. She has been conscious of wishing very deeply to give 
her message, and she has chosen the vehicle of fiction in 
which to utter it without realising all her difficulties,—without 
recognising, for instance, that if you are to write a book to 
interest a countryman, you must not give him a word wrong 
about country sigbts and happenings, even if it is no more than 
an incautious summing up of the animal life on Salisbury Plain, 
or an absurd account of the behaviour of robins. Those who 
catch at a mistake in matters of which they know something 
may be apt to doubt when it comes to dealing with problems 
of which they know less. But Miss Bayly, for all that, 
does contrive to convince her reader that she knows her main 
facts, and she certainly can place men and women among 
them. Her characters are alive, and they work and live as 
men and women should and do. She has chosen for the 
setting of her slight story the life of a small holding in the 
West of England,—a holding which increases from an acre 
anda half through years of toil and sweat and happiness in 
rain and sun to the full farming of seventy acres. In that 
setting she draws a real picture of English country living,— 
of a farm labourer beginning married life with a strong 
country girl to help him to weed and dig and sow his small 
plot of land; of fruitful motherhood through twenty years, 
and children joining their parents in hours spared from 
school, in strenuous, ceaseless getting from the land the 
best their few acres will give them. And here Miss Bayly 
makes one of her strong points. She wants the children of 
the small holders trained from their earliest years to the 
work of the farm. She thinks that there is a real danger of the 
school-teaching they get merely unfitting them for life in the 
country without fitting them for any other life. She quotes 
the lament of the politician, that boys of twelve and thirteen 
are taken away from school and put “to the drudgery of 
farm work,” and comments on that strange use of the 
word “drudgery” when on all hands there is admitted the 
paramount necessity of keeping country-born boys and girls 
to settle as country men and women on the land and rear 
healthy children to come after them. “Just now,” she 
writes, “we are threatened with a law raising the age of 
compulsory school-attendance to fifteen. This may be well, 
if in lengthening the period of school-training we allow for 
some exceptions, and also arrange for a half-time system, 
varied according to need, that may become a kind of informal 
apprenticeship.” The exceptions, we take it, are to meet the 
necessities of seasons when the farmer must crowd on every 
available hand to get work done on the farm by a certain 
date. “The country children must get their half-time by 
seasons, and go on the land when they are wanted there, if 
the Mother-country is ever to keep pace with her own 
Colonies in agriculture.” What is needed in country districts, 
in fact, is a more sensible arrangement of school holidays. 
So much for parents and children; as for the parents in 
particular, one of the objects of Miss Bayly’s little volume is 
to make better known Miss Octavia Hill's system of arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant, by which so much a year 
is put aside by the landlord for repairs, the amount calculated 
on an agreed percentage of the capital value of the house and 
land; then at stated intervals the landlord goes over the 
property, and if the tenant has kept it in good repair the 
money put aside is spent on whatever improvement is 
chosen,—a new outbuilding, dressing for fruit-trees, and so on. 
Thus, up to a certain point, the property could not get out of 
repair; it would always be to the tenant’s interest to put in 
the stitch-in-time. We do not quite gather whether Miss 
Bayly thinks there should be a legal obligation on every 
landlord to enter into such an arrangement; but we may 
unbesitatingly endorse her claim that the more voluntary 











* Nancy and her Small Holding. 


By E. Boyd Bayly. London: Jarrold and 
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agreements of the kind entered into, the better for all 
concerned, and on small holdings in particular. 





GERMAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSO. 
JAPANESE WAR.* 

THE second volume of Mr. Karl von Donat’s translation of 
the German official history of the Russo-Japanese War brings 
the story down to August 28th, 1904. On that date the First, 
Second, and Fourth Japanese Armies at last completed their 
converging movement upon Liao-yang, and the crisis of the 
campaign had been reached. Up to this moment the three 
Japanese armies had moved northward by widely separated 
roads, while the Russians, after one attempt to advance to 
the relief of Port Arthur, had fallen back gradually and 
concentrated on the southern bank of the Tai-tzu. There, 
after six months of war, Kuropatkin and Oyama stood face 
to face for the first time; and although it is almost inevitable 
that the battles of Liao-yang, the Sha Ho,and Mukden should 
have overshadowed the preliminary movements, for the student 
of war the period covered by this volume is at least equally 
interesting. So soon as the Japanese armies had effected a 
junction, the most serious of their strategical problems had 
been solved, and from August 28th until the end of the war 
their difficulties were almost purely tactical. 

The story of what may perhaps be called the strategical 
phase of the war is therefore very important, and is well and 
clearly told by the Historical Section of the German General 
Staff. The volume ends with a short but valuable chapter of 
comments, and although many details have come to light since 
this portion of the history was originally written, the con- 
clusions arrived at appear perfectly sound. The difficulties 
by which the Russian commander was faced during June and 
July are fairly put, and every allowance is made for his half- 
hearted action when sending Stackelberg with a weak force to 
the relief of Port Arthur. This very anxiety to err on the 
side of leniency lends force to the remark that 


“the Russian general seems to have been permanently and far 
too much attracted by the position he had created there [at Liao- 


WOES. « + 06 He did not look upon the position as a support, as 
& mere means to serve the army—no, his operations were deter- 
mined by the position as if it were the aim and object of all. If 
Kuropatkin had not occupied positions south of the town, but 
had merely held his troops in readiness, he would have had many 
a chance of gaining a success during the month of August.” 

By that time the Russians had accumulated at the front 
many more men than had ever been believed possible, and 
Oyama was in the very difficult position of having to choose 
between abandoning his original plan of campaign, or fighting 
an enveloping action against superior numbers. The problem 
was solved by the battle of Liao-yang, but the means by which 
the situation might have been avoided by the Japanese, or 
turned to advantage by the Russians, will form material for 
discussion for many years. The book is accompanied by 
eleven maps, which, however, cannot be compared to those 
published with the English official history. 





SIR ROBERT HART.+ 
“Tue Romance of a Great Career” is Miss Bredon's sub- 
title, and nothing could be more appropriate. The romance 
began when he was an infant of afew days old. The aunt 
who had him on her lap was making a watchchain of her own 
hair. “For your sweetheart ?” said the doctor. “No,” she 
answered, “a wedding present for this boy when he marries 
your daughter.” The doctor was a bachelor and no longer 
young; but he married, and the prophecy came true. We 
pass over sixty-one years, and what do we find? Robert Hart 
had long been wanting to go home. In 1896 the opportunity 
seemed to have come; but he felt that there might be some- 
thing in the way. So he tried, not for the first time, the 
Sortes Biblicae, opened the book, and came upon the text: 
“Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” He had 
then been in China for forty-two years. He began asa student- 
interpreter, was then appointed to the British Consulate at 
Ningpo, and took the place of his chief when suspended for a 
time. In 1859 he was made Deputy-Commissioner at Canton 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. In 1863 he 
became Inspector-General. “I. G.” is the familiar designation 


Translated by 





* German Oficial History of the Russo-Japanese War, Vol, II, 


Karl von Donat. London: Hugh Rees. [10s. 6d.] 
+ Sir Robert Hart, Told by his Niece, Juliet Bredon, 
and Co. (6s. net.) 


London: Hutchinson 
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under which we meet him as we follow these pages in many a 
Early 


vivid scene of action and council, diplomacy and war. 
in his tenure of office came the Taiping Rebellion, and Charles 
Gordon appears. upon the stage. There was a fierce quarrel 
between him and Li Hung-Chang. Some Taiping Princes, 
for whose lives Gordon considered himself responsible, were 
executed by Li, and Gordon was furious with anger and 
remorse,—he laid the severed head of one of them on his bed 
and prayed for forgiveness. In the end Robert Hart suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them, and regarded it as one of the great 
achievements of his life. In 1866 came a visit to England, 
resulting in the prophesied marriage. He brought his bride 
back to Peking, where his residence had been fixed. It was 
not a lively place, at least for a foreigner. The Harts’ chair 
coolies gave notice. They were satisfied with their pay and 
their treatment, but they had not work enough. “If the 
Tuitai [lady of the house] would only go out for twenty miles 
every day instead of for two miles every ten days,” they would 
gladly stop. As it was, their muscles were getting flabby,— 
surely a very Chinese affair. In 1878 Sir Robert Hart went 
as President of the Chinese Commission to the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and paid a brief visit to England. At the close of the 
year he returned to China and to thirty years of work, inter- 
rupted only by wars and rumours of war. Of these times we 
can say nothing; a brief notice might easily be misleading. 
Our readers must go to Miss Bredon’s admirable volume. 





A TRAMP’S SCHOOLING.* 


Reavers of Mr. Cooper's very entertaining book will be glad 

that he is not consistent with his own principles. He writes 

a book, and begins by telling us that from books little is to be 

learnt. “I have educated myself,” he goes on, “by walking 

over the greater part of Europe,” visiting battlefields, tombs 

of great men, scenes of martyrdom, and soon. But he went, 

we presume, to school, where books were probably used, and 

what would the battlefields and other places have meant to 

him unless he had first read about them? However, he may 

be as paradoxical as he pleases as long as he makes amends 

in this fashion. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book is “ How 

I Walked Across Denmark.” It was no great feat for a 

pedestrian, especially to one who has to do thirty miles a day 

to keep himself in condition. From the point of landing to 
Copenhagen was but a distance of a hundred and sixty 
miles, not reckoning the crossing of the two Belts, and 
so the “Walking Parson”—this is the sobriquet by 
which Mr. Cooper is honourably known—had to consider 
how he was to put away the three weeks which he had 
allotted to his journey. But the trip was full of interest and 
novelty. There was the uncertainty about meals. He had to 
walk thirty miles before he came to an inn. Liquor is so 
cheap in Denmark—a bottle of corn brandy costs fivepence— 
that a paternal Government severely limits the number of 
places where it can be bought. When the meal was obtained, 
it was abundant and cheap,—five kinds of sandwiches, if 
that word will serve for “smear-bread,” for a little over six- 
pence. Our traveller learnt much about the people. We are 
popular, it seems, partly because we are the Danes’ best 
customers; but they have not forgotten how we left them in 
the lurch in the Schleswig-Holstein business, and they think that 
we have done wrong in making up to Japan. Their sympathies 
in the late war were with Russia, possibly, we may guess, 
because their Swedish neighbours were of the other way of 
thinking. Life seems to be conducted on a strictly business 
footing. The children have no holidays. “Once last year,” 
a little girl told him, “the King came to open the new canal; 
then we had a day from school.” He saw no one taking his 
pleasure, and, best proof of all, the maid-servants attend con- 
tinuation schools for three months in the year. They do not 
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THE FUN OF THE FAIR.* 

WHEN the education of primary schools has spread its Unity. 
ing conventions more firmly throughout the land, ang on 

the survivors of a forgotten generation in Devonshire speak of 
those who do not dwell in their own town or Village ag 
“foreigners,” the writings of Mr. Eden Phillpotts wij be 
books of reference for the social custom and dialect of Devo, 
shire folk. Of course there will be Mr. Hardy, who yy 
provide almost complete indications to the feeling of thy 
rustic mind in general in the same period, and with him ¥, 
Eden Phillpotts must always stand comparison. But i 
would be an absurd mistake to suppose that Mr. Hardy op 
any grounds excludes Mr. Phillpotts; he has his complemen; 
in him, for Mr. Phillpotts works in a different way by break. 
ing the good soil in which he delves into smaller pieces,— 
into pieces easier to handle and examine. You might 
be acquainted, further, with every author who make 
Devonshire his background, and still find an extraordinary 
amount that is new, or at least that you sec in a new way, in 
the intimate observation of Mr. Phillpotts. We know no 
novelist who is less afraid of repetition. He gives us the 
same people, the same scenes, the same language, the sams 
motives, again and again. Well, that is life, and, above all, 
life as Mr. Phillpotts sees it within the area where he watches 
so narrowly and listens so intently. It is not unjustifiable 
to say that such observation is affectionate, although Mr, 
Phillpotts has not the externals of the affectionate mind, 
After all, there are many kinds of affection, or at any rate it 
is displayed in many curiously different manners. No doubt 
he has not the geniality, nor, for that matter, the occasional 
sentimentality, of “Q” in his Cornish stories; but no man 
could deny himself, as Mr. Phillpotts does, the pleasures of 
letting his eyes stray, or would starve himself in many of the 
obvious materials of ambition, if he had not a sincere and 
profound affection for that of which he chooses so con. 
sistently to write. He can give us when he pleases radiant 
landscapes and seascapes; he can give us an extensive and 
very characteristic philosophy of life; but very often indeed 
he will prefer to submit himself to the imposing limitations 
of putting his stories into the mouths of country people. It 
is so with eight of the thirteen stories in this volume. Only 
an artist—and Mr. Phillpotts is a true artist—would put into 
practice his conviction that this kind of accomplishment, at 
once inconspicuous and exacting, is the most worth while. 

As the title suggests, the main purpose of this book is 
comedy,—in the strict sense, for the stories are certainly not 
comic. Mr. Phillpotts, though equipped with the comic 
spirit, finds more harshness and sombreness than humour in 
Devonshire. This book is perhaps as near an attempt as we 
shall expect from him at breaking from his uniform defiance 
of gaiety. But it keeps to his usual high standard of self- 
denying art. The themes are various. We have first the 
disillusionment of an old worker in granite, who bas had 
awakened in him late in life a conscious sense of his art, and 
who expects to be hailed as a person of importance when a 
memorial to a dead lady which he has hammered out of the 
stone is unveiled in the neighbouring town. The comedy in 
“The Parson and the Clerk,” which recounts a struggle 
between two local celebrities for the confidence of the 
parson and the appointment as clerk, is extremely well 
handled; and the culmination in the church, when the 


parson nobly renders an apology where it is due, makes 
one think that Mr. Phillpotts must have a very high 
opinion of some particular parson. 
is a delightfully fresh variation on the Enoch Arden 
motif. But the two best stories in the book, to our thinking, 
are “ Rivals for Elisha” and “ The Horseshoe.” 


“The Crock o’ Gold” 


We should 



























































learn domestic economy, but “history, languages, natural 
history, and the like.’ Another example of the business habit 
is that the cows are all of one colour, and each is limited to 
its own bit of pasture. All the butter exported has to come 
up to a certain standard. The national ideal is that “few 
people should have too much and fewer still too little.” If 
the rest is not quite up to the mark of this chapter, it is 
nevertheless good. 


like to think that the eloquence and imagination of the 
invective used by the rival shrews are as true to life as wo 
should like to think that their cynicism and cunning are 
untrue. Each of the three women takes her turn at 
implanting doubts about the others in the breast of 
Elisha, and one of them, at least, does it with a finesse, 
and a caution gradually growing into downrightness, which 
are worthy of Iago. If this sort of native eloquence be 





* 4 Tramp's Schooling, By .A.§N. Cooper. (London: |T. Fisher Unwin. 


* The Fun of the Fair. By Eden Phillpotts, London: John Murray. 
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sutbentic, we know of nothing to match it inside the United 
Kingdom, except in Ireland, where torrents of tempestuous 
and sombre metaphor are a good deal less uncommon 
than the Lever-like gaiety which the Englishman of little 
experience or thought believes to be characteristic of the 
Irish. “The Horseshoe” is a quaintly illogical but vivid 
apology for superstition. The old fellow who tells the story 
seriously injured the eye of a friend when he was a young 
man by throwing a horseshoe at him—-being “ market-merry,” 
as the descriptive phrase is, at the time—and through his 
yisits to this injured friend he gradually won the love of the 
man’s sister, who made him the best of wives. Perhaps the 
words in which the old man tells of his first visit to the 
jnjured man’s house, when he was received by the family as 
compounded of a criminal, a fool, and a drunkard, are as 
characteristic as any passage we could quote :— 

“The man’s mother was gentle, as mothers will be. She’d seen 
worse trouble than this, and knowed I was young myself, and 
found out quick enough I was cut to the heart about it, and 
meant to do the right thing if it cost the boots off my feet; for 
I’m a soft-hearted toad, and if I'd been harder I might have made 
the world bend to me a bit more than ever I have done. But his 
sister—Miss Tryphena her name was—dash my wig, she did rub 
itin! Alittle bungy woman, small and neat as a bantam hen, 
wi’ beautiful black eyes that went through you and out behind, 
and a tongue—not sharp exactly, but awful well able to curl up 
the hardihood of a man; and wi’ a way of seeing your excuses 
and answering ’em afore you made’em. I never want to spend 
a worse ten minutes than I did with her, while her mother went 
to seo if Ned would care to have a talk with mo; yet, all the 
samo, I felt her loveliness and neatness more’n her hard words.” 





Fancy O’Brien. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)\—This is a powerful but rather unpleasant novel of life 
in'the middle and lower classes in Dublin. Oddly enough, con- 
sidering this is an Irish story, her usual touches of humour seem 
to have deserted Miss MacMahcn, and the book, besides being 
unpleasant, is distinctly dreary. The end is, however, extremely 
powerful, and the accounts of Fancy O’Brien’s confession to, and 
subsequent interviews with, the Redemptorist father are very 
impressively managed. But it must be confessed that Miss 
MacMahon’s art is more successful when she writes in a rather 
lighter vein, though to people who are curious as to the motive 
forces which underlie life in Ireland the history of Fancy O’Brien 
cannot fail to be interesting. 

Concerning Himself. By Victor L. Whitechurch. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This is a very long story told in the first person 
by a character whom the author acknowledges to be decidedly 
commonplace. It must be confessed that the story is like the 
hero. There is a danger in the present day that authors should 
think everyday life interesting because of, not in spite of, its dull- 
ness, If the veil which covers the human heart could for one 
moment be really lifted, no story, even that which was concerned 
with the most trivial details, could ever be dull. But the trivial 
details without the lifting of the veil aro apt to be tedious. 

ReapaBLEe Noves.—Cousins ani Others. By Katharine Tynan. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A book of very pleasant stories, the 
first of which is a little long to be called a “short story” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The others, however, are exactly of 
the length to which that title is applied. The Doctor Wife. 
By Colette Yver. Translated by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A translation of a French novel 
dealing with the indescribable dreariness aud discomfort of a 
household in which both husband and wife are doctors in full 
practice. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Tue most urgent question of the day is discussed specifically in 
“The Lords and the Budget,” and generally in “Tho Privileges of 
the Commons.” The latter article is notieed elsewhere. Sir Robert 
Giffen deals with the causa teterrima of all this trouble in “ Recent 
State Finance and the Budget.” We need not go through his 
arguments. No man knows the subject more thoroughly, or has 
a greater gift for expounding it. It is cheering to find that he 
thinks “the Free-trade cause by no means lost,” though it has 
beén smitten in the house of its friends, while its enemies are 
doing their best to confound it with Socialistic doctrines of all 
kinds.——It is a relief to turn to the literary and philosophical 
contents of the number. These are more than usually good. 
We have, in the first place, the second part of the “ Centenary” 
history, covering the editorial reigns of Elwin, Macpherson, 
and Sir William Smith, this last reaching over the long period of 
twenty-six years. The most interesting details about contributors 
ate those which refer to Mr. Gladstone. They make us think 
both better and worse of the great man. How admirable is 





his humility when he owns, in retracting some harsh criticiem 
on Tennyson’s “Maud,” that he is “wanting in that higher 
poetical sense which distinguishes the true artist.” On the other 
hand, how strange to find him declaring in 1858 that Palmerston 
was “utterly unfit to rule, whether regarded from the financial, 
the legislative, or the administrative point of view,” and taking 
office under him in June, 1859! Surely there was something in 
the political atmosphere that warped his sense of right and 
wrong.——Mr. Walter Leaf finds a confirmation of his theory of a 
composite Homer in the story of the genesis of the “Shahnama,” 
as it appears under the name of its author or editor, Firdausi. 
We do not think that the cases are parallel, but the article is 
interesting and valuable.——Mr. Bertram Dobell has made some 
curious discoveries about Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia.” He 
has lately come into possession of three manuscripts of the 
work which differ considerably from the teztus receptus, as 
we may call it. In “The Mystical Element of Religion” 
we have what we may suppose to be Father George Tyrrell’s 
latest thoughts on religion. One sentence we must quote: 
“What we have to do is to show men that they affirm God 
in every breath ...... every act of disinterested goodness, 
every pure sacrifice to truth and justice proves his sense of 
solidarity with a Spirit whose claims are absolute and imperative.” 
—tThe other articles are “The Centenary of Darwin,” by Pro- 
fessor Poulton; “A Journal of the French Revolution,” by Austin 
Dobson; “Recent French Poetry,” by F. ¥. Eccles; “Early 
Flemish Painters,” by Sir M. Conway; “Tolstoi and Turgeniev,” 
by the Hon. Maurice Baring; and “ Canning and his Friends,” by 
J. A. R. Marriott. Of the whole thirteen, only two are unsigned. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


a 

From Mine to Ministry. By Thomas Cox Meech. (North of 
England Newspaper Company, Darlington. 6d.)—This is a 
biography of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., and tells the story of 
the rise of the Labour Party and of the consolidation of Trade- 
Unionism. No one who reads the account of how Labour was 
situated in Mr. Burt’s early days can wonder that there should 
have been a considerable swing of the pendulum. Whether this 
is all for the general good is another matter which we must leave 
undiscussed. Meanwhile there is nothing in this book that does 
not redound to Mr. Burt’s personal credit. 





Ezplorers in the New World. By Marion McM. Mulhall. 
(Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. not.)—‘Both before and after 
Columbus,” Mrs. Mulhall adds to her title. Of the “ Predecessors 
of Columbus,” who occupy the first chapter, there is little to be 
said. It is now pretty well agreed that certain Norsemen found 
the great Western continent some four centuries before the voyage 
of Columbus; but all the evidence comes within a very narrow 
compass, and there is no likelihood of being able to add to it. 
But Mrs. Mulhall conducts us along many picturesque byways of 
history. During the early part of the nineteenth century there 
was a lively time in South America, and countrymen of ours had 
much to do with it. In 1806 Major-General Beresford with sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five men captured Buenos Ayres. About a 
million in treasure was taken, and for a while everything looked 
well. But the force was too small; part was detached to convoy 
the treasure, and no reinforcements were forthcoming. In the 
end the whole force was itself captured. In the following year 
Monte Video was captured by General Auchmuty. The British 
force may have amounted to four thousand. The enemy lost 
eight hundred killed, five hundred wounded, and two thousand 
prisoners, besides the hundred and eighty guns with which 
the city was protected. The occupation did not continue long, 
but it was a distinct success. In 1807 came Whitelock’s expedi- 
tion to Buenos Ayres. But Whitelock was not of the same type 
as Beresford and Auchmuty, and the affair ended in disaster, and 
even disgrace. More satisfaction is to be found in reading about 
the services of various volunteers—mostly Irishmen—who helped 
the cause of South American independence. There is the story 
of the British Legion at Carabobo, in Venezuela, serving under 
the command of Bolivar the Liberator. These were confronted 
by a Spanish force four times as numerous, and could get no 
reinforcements, and, for a while, no ammunition. By the time 
this had come the nine hundred were reduced to six hundred. 
The Colonel in command and his suceessor had fallen. Then 
they charged with the bayonet—“the bayonet in the hands 
of British soldiers is irresistible”—and the Spaniards broke. 
The battle of Carabobo settled the war, but the British Legion 
lost two-thirds of their number; the rest of the army lost 
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two hundred only. 
as Salvadores di mi patria! 
reinforcements. 


Sainte-Beuve. By George McLean Harper. (J. B. Lippincott. 


Well might Belivar salute the survivors 
But he might have sent 
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It might have been well if he had & G), Verses of Vasions 
given us, so to speak, a text for his discourse by furnishing a aon Aw yo. ea Cea ae tae 
short biography of the man. We do get the facts one by one, but Sake wr ). Mary gy oe mlb ‘ile sh 2 
it would have been convenient to have had a brief statement to | Greenfield (W. S.) rand Lyon (G.), Chapters in Pathology, 8vo (Simpkin) net 


start from. All that Professor Harper tells us is interesting ; but 


moderation of his judgments. 


(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 





oods, cr :8v0 
Esdale (M. ), How Property is Valued, 8vo ....... 


Fe I I cncccesuncnnn cesvoeanessencennd (Mi 


Hackenschimidt (G.), Complete Science of Wrestling. er 8vo 


perhaps the most remarkable part of the man’s life is that in Henderson (R. B.), The Scaly-Winged : an Introduction to Butterflies and 


Arnaulds and Pascal. 


Chastleton House and Gunpowder Plot: By Mary Whitmore 
Jones. (Thomas Burleigh. 2s. 6d.)—Chastleton came by mar- 
riage into the possession of the Catesby family in the fifteenth 
century,—one of them was the “Cat” who was associated 
with the “Rat” and “Lovel the Dog” in the famous couplet. 
The family temper seems to have been somewhat turbulent. 
This quality culminated in Robert Catesby, who sold the 
The property was 
purchased by Walter Jones, a rich burgess of Witney, in the days 
The author of this little 
volume is, we understand, a descendant, and she finds it naturally 
a congenial task to describe the place and its associations. The 
book, therefore, consists of two parts: the story of Gunpowder 
Plot, and the history of Chastleton. The first she tells without 
any of the refinements which latter-day historians have intro- 
duced. That a number of enthusiastic supporters of the Roman 
Catholic faith conspired to sweep away the Government of 
England is really beyond all question. That they were con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their plan need not be denied. The 
more firmly the fact of their integrity and hon esty is established, 


estate to provide money for his schemes. 


when blankets were really “ Witney.” 


the worse it is for the system which made such things possible. 








Winning a Living on Four Acres. By Fred. A. Morton. (A.C 
Fifield. 1s. net.)—We understand Mr. Morton’s conclusion to 
be that he gets a satisfactory return for his work in health and 
He finds himself 
recovering an old interest in literature and acquiring a new one 
in Nature, but he does not make a satisfactory balance-sheet. 
His accounts for 1907 show a profit of £40 10s. (printed £41 8s.) 
(garden, £8 5s.; fowls, £28 5s.; bees, £4); those for 1908, £45 6s. 
(the returns for garden and fowls being £3 14s. less, for bees 
£8 10s. more). Tithes, rates, and Dog-tax come to £3 18s. 6d. ; 
ne rent is charged, and this for house and land would hardly be 
less than £25. Moreover, with the candour which distinguishes 
him, Mr. Morton confesses that the mental and moral account does 
not show an unmixed profit. “Instead of attaining to a happy 
indifference to all the mundane aspects of life, I find myself 
regarding life more and more from the business point of view 
sesees though, perhaps, deep down in me, a greater determina- 
tion not to be beaten than I thought, but this quality itself seems 
liable to breed a dissatisfaction with simple modes of life.” This 
is just what David Harum says: “Small farmin’ ain’t cal’lated 
to fetch out the best traits of human nature.” The book is 
One of these touches 
On the whole, the experience is 
An uncertain climate and a quite undiscoverable 
idiosyncrasy in the animals make it a very doubtful business. 
Mr. Morton thinks that he might have done better on other soil 
and by using other methods, but his actual experience has not 


mental refreshment, but not in money. 


full of interesting practical details. 
the poultry-farm question. 
adverse. 


been satisfactory. 


Practical School Gardening. By Percy Elford, M.A., and Samuel 
Heaton. (The Clarendon Press. 2s. net.)—We have no doubt of 
the valuable character of this volume ; it is the work of experts, 
and it is full of useful information from end to end. Nor do we 
object to the enthusiasm of the writers for their subject. Still, 
we feel it a duty to assert, not for the first time, that education 


must be in the first place literary. 


New Epirions.—History of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa. By A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead. (9 Dartmouth Street, 
Westminster.)—A “revised edition.”——Over Bemerton’s. By 
E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co. 5s.) ——The Seven Wise Men. 
By 8. R. Crockett. (R.T.S. 1s. net.) ——The Dominion of Dreams. 
By Fiona Macleod. (A. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 








Humours of the Country, chosen by R. v.38, be “cr Svo0.. 
Inexorable Nature: a Novel, cr 8vo.. wecseeser 

Lindsay (M.), Anni Domini, "2 vols. roy ‘$vo .... 
Longnor (E.), The MS. of Lettice Longnor, cr Sy 
Neumann (H. ', Otitic Cerebellar Abscess, 8vo....... i 


-(Drane) 6 





Poulsson (E.). Father and Baby Plays, 4to 
Pitfield (A.), The Bachelors of Wescombe, cr 8vo 
Ragg (L.), The Church of the Apostles, cr 8vo... 






Roberts (M.), Midsummer Madness, cr 8vo ............. a“ ..(Nash) 6 
Selected Pictures by Joseph Israels and others, 4to (Simpkin) net ue 
Sitwell (Sir G.), An Essay on the Making of Gardens, 8vo (J. Murray) net 50 





Watson (H. B. M ), The Castle by the Sea, cr Svo 
Westell (W. P.), The Young Naturalist, cr 8V0................ceeeeeee (Methuen) 60 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





es 
—____ 





Regent Street, London 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1b, %1h, and YX Ib. Tins. 


Major Water WinGFIeLp writes :—*‘‘ The Tobacco you have 

sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 

TELEPHONE— 

3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 





EVERY MAN weil “ne pension. 


should real “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 





INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE, Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
MoE TnaLany, Offices (28 Lombard bard St., LONDON, 
BY FIRE. | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972. 





NORWAY AND BACK. 


VISITING FINEST FJORDS. 
By the Magnificent New 


| 
13 DAYS |; ss. ‘OTRANTO; 
12 G etwas s | ee 
From GRIMSBY—Sist JULY, and lth, 
and 28th AUGUST. 
upwards. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT ig ye NAVIGATION 





COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28 ur Street, 
8. W. Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 





——— 


coc coceees cocees (Simpkin) net. 3¢ 
.(Cable Pub, "Co )net 60 
Florian (A. R.), A First Book of German Oral Teaching, er8vo (Rivivgtons) 34 


(Health and Strength) net 29 


Moths for Beginners, foap 80........0..:.ccccceeeseeeececeees (Conoenees net 10 
which he worked at the subject of Port-Royal. There was some- | Hume (F.), The Solitary Farm, cr 8vo.. 


thing of paradox in the whole matter. It is difficult to imagine 
what ties of sympathy bound the very fleshly looking man who 
confronts us in the frontispiece with Mére Angélique and the 
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— ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSGHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——}py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


iIncOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
1 Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


anc 
Company's Ollices or Ageuts. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 











LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 








rMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SURSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Ewbaukment, London, W.C. 


YCHOOL FOR SALE. 
\) A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in « particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
S)ectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
qj 79 Saeree OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 





The Council announces that the Chair of Zoology is VACANT through 
the death of Professor T. W. Bridge. 

Applications, accompanied by 65 copies of testimonials, will be received 
before 18th September. 

The stipend is £600 per annum. 

The SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER Ist, 1909, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Arenon WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


WANTED, 23rd September: (1) SCIENCE MISTRESS ; Botany, Physics, 
Hyviene, Nature Study. (2) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to prepare 
Studeuts for Higher Certificate of N.F.U. Both should be able to Teich 
either Drill or Drawing and Brushwork and Reading and Recitation; should 
have experience in Teaching and be able to help in Teaching of Method and 
supervision of Students in Practising Schools. Commencing salary £30 to 
£10), according to ry with board, lodgmmg, laundry, and medical 
attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Training College, Saffron Walden. 


T HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
ALEXANDER ELDER CHAIR OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
The Council invite applications for the Alexunder Elder Chair of Naval 
Architecture. Salary £1,000.—Ful! particulars may be obtained on application 
tothe undersigned. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


EEDS CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
ASSISTANT-MASTER REQUIRED. Arts Graduate. Subjects—Latin, 
English, History for Middle and Upper Forms. Commencing salary from 
£120 to £150 per annum, according to experience and qualifications.—Forms 
of application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they should 
be returned not later than the 3lst August. 


: JAMES GRAHAM, 
_Edueation Department, Leeds. - Secretary for Education. 
GIRLS’ 


URTON-ON-TRENT HIGH SCHOOL.— 
’ WANTED in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Principal 
subjects—Physics and Chemistry. University Degree or equivalent essential. 




















[ees OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


NEWPORT (I.W.) SECONDARY SCHOOL 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT-MASTE! 
ualified to teach FRENCH and ENGLISH and ossist with Sports 
ames. Salary £130 perannum. The person appointed will be required to 
take up his duties on Tuesday, 14th September next.—Application Forms, 
which should be returned to the undersigned not later than Saturday, 
1fth August, may be obtained by forwarding an addressed foolscap envelope to 
i : F. G. FLUX, Secretary. 
County Education Offices, Technical Institute, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 26th July, 1909. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for appointment to the 
post of LECTURER in CLASSICS and ASSISTANT MASTER of METHOD 
at a commencing salary of £150 per annum. 

Applications should be lodged uot later than 16th September, 1909, with the 
REGIistrak, from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be obtained. 
_ Canvassing, either personally or by letter, will be deemed a disqualification. 








Q ENIOR ASSISTANT-TEACHER and HOUSE. 
h)_ MISTRESS in large endowed school of resident and non-resident girls 
DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as HEAD-MISTRESS in Girls’ Secondary School. 
14 years’ teaching experience (Mathematics aud Science); good orgauiser.— 
Apply to Miss M. M. BOLTON, Hollin-garth, Kendal. 


Sw EDISH GYMNASTICS.—A YOUNG LADY with 

first-class certificate from the Royal Central Institute for Gymnastics 
in Stockholm DESIRES POST this autumn in a LADIES’ or PHYSICAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL.—Address, “ M. N. B.,” care of Adolf Burchard, Esq., 
Fredsgatan 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 


{ROOM-COACHMAN.—To American Gentlemen now in 

3 England.—GENTLEMAN can hizhly RECOMMEND his GROOM. 
COACHMAN for America, Colonies, Abroad, or England. Ride, drive single 
or pair. Seven vears present situation; married; aged 36; 2 children.— 
CHARLES SCHOFIELD, Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford, Surrey. 


rI\O PARENT'S and GUARDIANS.—K Y NOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good elucation and mauners. No premina 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
)}NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
To Parents and Guardians and all desirous of becoming Practical Journalists. 














To Meet a Long-felt Want, 

HE PRESS TUITION BUREAU 

have instituted a 

SPECIAL FIVE-GUINEA COURSE OF JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION, 
arranged for the convenience of those who are anxious to enter the higber 
branches of Journalism, which includes the London daily newspapers, the 
leading provincial journals, and the good-class magazines and reviews, but 
who do not care to waste several valuable years in the drudgery of filling 
minor and badly-paid posts. 

Those who are desirous of choosing a profession either for themselves or 
those connected with them cannot do better at the present time than direct 
their thoughts towards the path of Journalism. The modern spread o' 
education has resulted in a demand for reading matter of every description, 
covering every conceivable subject, and appealing to every possible class. Ta 
consequence there has been a marvellous increase in the output of British 
literary matter, but still the supply is not equal to the demand. 

Our Five-Guinea Course includes a Literary Section and a Business Section, 
also Criticisms of Manuscripts. 

Special atteution to Story Writing. Write for Prospectus. 
T 2 PRESS TUITION BUREAU, 
41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, and 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

















Ks COLLEGE (University of London). 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Complete instruction is given for all theological degrees in the University of 
London, and students are prepare] for Holy Orders in the Church of England. 


| ING’'S COLLEGE (University of London). 

This includes the FACULTY OF ARTS (including ARCHITECTURE), 
the FACULTY OF LAWS. The classes in Laws are arranged by an inter- 
collegiate scheme with University College and the London School of Economica, 
The FACULTY OF SCIENCE with (a) DIVISLON OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Preparation for Science degrees and also for the Institution of Chemistry 
examinations, (b) DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Preparation for 
preliminary and intermediate medical examinations, for which the college is 
a University centre. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. Systematic courses 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and metallurgy. EVENING 
CLASS DEPARTMENT. Full courses for University degrees in arts and 
science, and various special classes, 


| ING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN (University of London). 
The College is in Kensington Square. The faculties represented are 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. There are also two other departments—viz., HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS and FINE ART. The more advanced 
students in science attend classes at Kings College, 

For information and prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 

ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

, (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use: in- 
patients last year, 14,781; out-patients, 242,875; accidents, 14,056; major 
operations, 4,735. 

"A PPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually ; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three mouths. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital aud College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


NIVERSITY OF 





COLLEGE. 








GLASGOW. 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 11th October, 
1909. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Educatiou 


aud as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students 
before beginning Medical Study, may be obtained by applying to Mr, W. 





Salary £120 to £140, according to qualification aud experience.—Apply, with 
testimonials, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, ‘ 


INNES ADDISON, Assistant Clerk of Senate, 
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INGS OOLLEGE WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D, OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Studeuts of Graduate Standing. 

(2 A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director. 
(a) General Mrs. McKriuorp, M.A., Leeturer. 


() “apes to the } Mr. H. L. Surru, B.Sc., A.I.C., Lecturer. 


ousebold... 
*Economics Miss M. A. Atxiyson, M.A, 


*Sanitary Science and 3 
Hygiene... oa } Miss Atice Ravenuttt, F.R.San.I. 
: Professor A. Denpr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Biology... om wmf Miss Atice Hitt, B.Sc. 
Professor Hatursurron, M.D., F.B.S., Director. 
Physiology... . { Miss Avice Hi.1, B.Sc., Lecturer. 


Bacteriology ... «. Professor BR, F. Hewiert, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
Psychology(includin | w. Baows, MA 


Child Study) cee 
Physics ». W. Winsor, Ph.D. 
* EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 





* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 





| Cet COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





SESSION 1909-10. 





In connection with the Home Scieuce and Economics Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
AND ORIGIN OF LIVING 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m, 


THE NATURE THINGS 





The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manner with the Living Organism 
asa machine; Protoplasm and the Cell Theory; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plants and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 
Theory of Organic Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 
ment; the Struggle for Existence; Variation and Adaptation ; the Theory of 
Natural Selection; Progress and Degeneration ; the Problems of Heredity, &c. 


This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
College. 





FEE :—£1 lls. 6d. per term of Ten Lectures. 
£1 1s. for ‘Teachers. 





For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 

a Precrtas CLASSE 8. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(University of London. 
ist M.B. (PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC) EXAMINATION. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the lst M.B. Examination (Preliminary Scientific), 
London, will Commence on October Ist. 
Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M,B. (London), the 
Primary and Final F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


TT NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M, CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
FACULTY OF LETTERS. 

EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 





The Course is provided for the training of Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss CaroLting Herrorp. The Lectures 
attended by Students include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Education by Prof. W. G. pk Burcu, M.A., and Short Courses on the teachin 
of Special Subjects as follows :—History, the PriyctraL; Geography, Prof, 
H. N. Dicxsox, M.A., D.Sc.; Elementary Science, Prof. F, Kexnie, M.A,, 
Se.D.; and Drawing, Mr. A. W. Seany. 

Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. 
The College offers special facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other form of Handicraft. Accommodation for Resident Students is 

rovided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars way be obtaived trom 
the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Beading. 





——____ 


ENGINBERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON IN STITUTE 
SESSION 1909-1910. 

The GOURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central 7 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of ; thos 
at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Stadents not under 14 y 
ofage. The Entrance Examinations te both Colleges are held in Se toa 
and the Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance 4 
tions, ey og oo .~ ry hd wd may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the ce O: e Institute, Gres 
Basinghall Street, E.C. _ College 

ITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(Exuzsrrion Reap, 8.W. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under "7 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemica] and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a “ School of the Unj 
of London,” and also forms the Engineering Section of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Fee fora full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. 


Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Enginecriug W. E. Datsr, M.A., B.Se., M.Inst.R 
‘es Matuer, Wh. Sch., F.R.S. (Acting 


Electrical Engineering ... one Professor). 
Chemistry ... _ ome «. H.E. Anmstrone, Ph.D. LL.D., PRS 
Mechanics and Mathematics ... .. ©O. Hewnict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.RS, 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
(Lxeovarp Street, Citr Boap, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction fer Day Students not under. 
reparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
tudents. Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
“s . P . Sitvanus P, Tuompson, D.Se., P, 
Physics ont Blocteienl Engineering ... Principal of the College. aa, 
Mechanicai Engineering and Mathe- E. G. Coxer, M.A., D.Sc., MInst. 3, 


matics ... ° 
Chemistry ... om me ons .. BR. Metpota, F.R.S., F.LC, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 


Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAL 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING 

DENTISTRY. . 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4th, 1909. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the MEDICAL SCHOOL COURSES of INSTRUCTION ar 
ARRANGED to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES 
and of LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree, 


SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
tegulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

" (Open to Men and Women) 
will be HELD in OXFURD, 13th-24th SEPTEMBER, 1909. Among the 
lecturers will be Professors 8, R. Driver, Percy Garduer, E. von Dobschits, 
J. H. Moulton, Drs. R. H. Charles, H. Rashdall, J. E. Carpenter, G. B. Gray, 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Count Goblet d'Alviella, Mr. R. BR. Marett, and others, 
The fee for the course of about 50 lectures is £1.—Applications for details and 
tickets to be made to Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, University Coll., Oxford, or Rev, 
G. W. THATCHER, Mansfield Coll., Oxford, Secretaries. 
——— s——— ———__ x = 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W, 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

The COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS, The teaching 
is given by Professors, whose Senior Courses are open to External Students, 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls. Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). There is a BOARDING-HOUSE. 


For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Principal, 
the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
S17; MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, under the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Thorough Modern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil, Lar Playing-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistrees or Secretary. The Directors have appointed Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, 8, Andrews) 
to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appointed 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President 
of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 20th. The Head-Mistress will be 
at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 16th, 17th, and 18th. 
INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame (Osterberg at Dart- 
ford P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909. 


N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the aw 
well-being.—For ticulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban's School, The Green, Marlborough. 


OT HSE! ——" 

















HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts eombined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


VY KEBELLFIEL YD, RIP O N. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education, 








Upper Forms prepared for examinatious, Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel suil, Two Scholarships awarded aunually, 
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" MONIOA’S, 
x KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Educatiou on modern lines. Large Stalf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. aoe 
AHERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
{TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and Tondon Teachers’ Diploma, 
apd the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on entry. 


There isa Loan Fund. 
YT MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Mias H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—Studeuts, £3 Ss. to £6 6s. « term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


—E——— ee + _ 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
Priveipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mury’s College, 
ddington. 
. residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Universty. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lauguages, Mathematics, aad other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtasned on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. a 
INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7, to 19) guineas a year. Entrance Seholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC, 








Mrs, Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), S't ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered emiuently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training. —Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines ive, St Andrews. 


1HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. __ ; ee 


IREDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School 
with thorough education for Geutiemen’s Daughters only. Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For IHustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 

\l. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
, Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 


(ROWSOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
= education, Special attention to development of claracter.—Principa! : 
iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


\OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING aud DAY SCHOOL for GIBLS, 
dergarten and ‘Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Educatieu on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boardiyg-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—Fer Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School, Telephone : Liscard, 
UEENWOOD, EBASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Coulege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Teunis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. aa ial eat 
HiSHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


_ SUMMER TERM MAY dra TO JULY 27rn, 1909. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Kees, Frait Preserviug.— Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
Many PEERS, E.R. See Prospectus, 

















ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL BROAD, LONDON, W.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. For Day Scholars and Boarders. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se., Litt.D. 
Provides education leading on to the UNIVERSITIES and PROFESSIONAL 
PURSUITS, and to efficient home life, with a course of study <es the final 
year in DOMESTIC ARTS and HOUSEHOLD BUSINESS. e FEES 
range from £6 6s, to £7 17s. 6d. per term. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded annually to the value of 31 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE 
UNIVERSITIES have been won by girls in the School during the last 5 years. 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT receives careful attention. There is a 
playing-field and large gymnasium, with organised games and systematic 
exercises under medical inspection. 
There are three BOARDING-HOUSES approved by the Governors, The 
fees range from 17 to 22 guineas per term. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTE MBER 1léru. 
For particulars app ly to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursiug. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
me with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Biding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all brauches of education. Heferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Bt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
R. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa) 
avd Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


it ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tiou concerning Scholarships apply te the Principal, Miss L, LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST, HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Buthing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
F HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Higb-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublix, Thorough Education 
on modern limes. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
tne wll 4 Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS PUBLIO 
4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress aud ber Sister.—Prospectus on application. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OCOLLEGES. 
T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM.— 
Leading Irish School on deinite Charch lines with Public School 
system, Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slope of 
mounteinus near Dublin, 500 ft, high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, Two 


Eutrance Scholarships for sons of Irish Clergy, September Ist. Open 
Scholarships November. a 
| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 16th, 17th, 18th, 1909. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25, 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE BURSAR. 
GE LIMIT &SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. SUCCESSES.— 
Principal of Good Preparatory School will, owing to above, to fill 
Vacancies entailed, receive a few Sous of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 
to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborue.—“ A. L,,” care of Paton’s, 143 
Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMBRSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yv.—D, E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


Keowee SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally Endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Exceptional advantages. 
Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction.—Illustrated Pros- 
pectus free, from Bev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, S.W. 


‘NNHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 27th SEPTEMBER. 

PRIVATE TUITION.—Country Rector, late Scholar of 

Oxford College, experienced and successful in preparing for Oxford 
kxaminations, has wo VACANCIES in September. Fees moderate.— 
*“ RECTORY,” c/o Gabbitas, Thring & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 














AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17rm. _ 


1 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 


27th July. 


_For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTEB, 0 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2st September, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cautab. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Traiued ou Farw of 1.000acres for Lome or Colonies, Blackemiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGR 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. Founded 1845. CIRENCESTER. Re-organised 19g 
Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD. VIL. 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- Cuarrnuas—LORD MORETON. Vice-Cuatrnman—EARL BATHURSt,. 
VOTED to BACK WARDand DELICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen's Sons only, | For Land-owners, Land- ans gt Sy Aneta gen ys Tn | 
Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20 Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ment and Forestry Branch 


A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small ‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. : 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shocing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs, Model Poultry 





For Pr tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Sch: . 
Diplomas, &c., appl to the PRINCIPAL. olarshiga 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 5th. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXuipy, 
TION of £20 will be competed for in October. 





Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and —— hb t- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardeuing, &c. Good Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.8.G.S., F.C.S 


RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCH 








SCHOOL, 

CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD.—Sound health, manly 
character, and alert interests are the aims of this School, which pre; boys 
for Osborne and the Public Schools between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
JUNIOR FORMS work 4} to 5 hours. Thorough grounding—developing 
facility in arithmetic, good reading and writing, and powers of observa- 
tion and description. Fiueucy in French (conversational and written) is given 
before Latin is begun. SENIOR FORMS work 54 to 6} hours. It is our aim 
to make a creditable success of “‘ the average boy”; those who have taken the 
whole course not only take places at Osborne and the Public Schools 
with ease at 14, but they leave the School able to speak and write French or 
German, and with a practical and intelligent grounding in Science, English 
History, and Literature, while their Latiu is well up to the standard uired 
for the age by the Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. rge 
country house and grounds, liberal table, long hours of sleep. Daily naval 
development drill. Large playing-fields, levelled and drained.—STANLEY 
DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., Charters Towers, East Grinstead. 


j LTH AM COLLEGE, KEKENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton Colleges; Ist place Naval Clerkships ; Admissions to 
Sandburst, Osborne, &c. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER l5ra. 

Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OLLAR iEeeeaanweigong, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1909. 

Complete High School Education.at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrited Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


pete See ALL COLLEGE. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 











Excellent health record. 





Over 500 feet above sea level. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 21st, as to others. 
Clusses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Ac., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New S:-ience 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Lead-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


YASTBOURNE ¥ 











1 COLLEG E, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next Term Beorins Serr. 22. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ teen erat 





SCHOOL, E.C.— 

: FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 
of age on December lith, 1909, will be competed for on November 30th 
and December Ist and 2nd. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lath, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


MMNHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 
-—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautifn! buildings; 16 acres of grounds. 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Loys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 

The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy 

ae. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
Field adjoin. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


Jouse, Sherborne, — al ‘ 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
. Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 














{ ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, aud use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Ontdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 
LAN DUVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ARROW TO SEAFORD. 
BOWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL (Prep. for 45 boys) is being REMOVED 
from Harrow iu August to specially built premises on Downs at Seaford. 
Swimming: bath ; ‘gs rt gymuasium, any Scholarship successe3.— 
Rev. W. G. PRICE, M.A, . 














ee 
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ORAVIAN SCHOOLS, FULNECK, near LEEDS 
Established 1753. Beautiful and healthy situation. Bracing air 
Inclusive Fees. BOYS’ SCHOOL—Rev. W. T. TITTERINGTON,—Physicai 
drill, gymuastics, cadet corps, cricket, football, hockey. Camb. Local Exama 
Bere re red for the Universities, New Lboratories. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. GIRLS’ SCHOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodions 
buildings, gymuvasium, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Pre tion for 
Public Exams. Excellent health record. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. j5ry, 











FOREIGN. 
Hetirpay COURS -E8 


INTERNATIONAL GQUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


by LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECKIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual French rapidly scones. Special facilities foe 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for — form of healthy enjosineut, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressuuking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


Nabe og Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR a Limitep Numper or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on suuny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others), 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freuch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 
ARIS.—No one has ever spent HOLIDAYS chez Mlle, 
FOUCART, 46 Rue de la Santé, without returning or recommending 











friends. Terms impossible elsewhere. Explanation by return. Refs. givea 
and required. Please write. There is no other house in Paris worked ou the 
same lives 





USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.—EDUCA- 

TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music, and Painting. Est. 1872, Excellent references im England and Scotland. 








RESDEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 

SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils, 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 
E Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons.), &., 33 Bideker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses, iz 
WSS. — Refined FINISHING HOME for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Exceptional advantages for 
acquiring Languages and Music. Healthiest position near woods, Home 
comforts. Excellent references.—Fril. G. DE BRUYA, Lanzstr. 33. 
RUSSELS.—FINISHING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Healthiest part. Beautiful house, garden, teunis- 
courts. Special facilities for acquiring Music, Painting, Languages. Only 
French spoken. Masters from Conservatoire and Academy. Excellent 
English and Canadian references—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 125 Avenue Brug- 
mann, or to Mrs. BOWLES, 14 Prince’s Square, London. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEU PLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics aud games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BES'T SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to anil parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. ben writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp» 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. = aS 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa 
Please state 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school {ees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 


Street, W. Established 1858, 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
J 7 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.c, eee 
uder the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
i { Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
C ae avd Welsh County Schools Association. 
ue bas been established for the ag of enabling Teachers to 
OUT UNNECESSABY COST. All fees hare t nerefore been 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


i i ts should be arranged. 
When possible special appointment ton.r—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
and TUTORBS. 


Prospec and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to vente sanding particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
, essrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
R. - knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
sand girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
bave personally i 


tt 
162 OXFORD 81 REET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 
TDUCATION. 

Guardians desiriug te information relative to the 
auoieeeet SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who for inl establishments Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, Londou, W. 


ee 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a eaty of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
nthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroal.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Ww.c, 


mio INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

BECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “‘Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





GQoHOOLS 


CHO 


who have 
ments for boy: 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 

FEET ABCVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 

GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 
ANAVIE HOTEL, BEN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 

Grand impressive scenery. Most couvenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Iuspection Pit. Petrol Stocked. 

En Pension Terms rrom 3 Guineas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 


eee. 


5,400 





NEVIS, 








ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Lesident nurses and attendants. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 
PRTISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Btonians and Others.)— 


Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious invest:ment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 

iculars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


F YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 
family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under expert 
supervision, at the very lowest rates. Searches made where MS. ° is 
incomplete.—-GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), 4lla Harrow 
Road, ndon, W. 
private ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Also A B C Account Book for Farmers. Particulars free. 
—McQUEEN & CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
eens Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 4% LOAN 


P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS —A_ few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip; for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering frow Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
WANTED. 


\ bs PEW RITING 

_ Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON. 13 Liovd Square, pha wh w.c, an 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 
Fpentig nt Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
ality. TIOD —_ 

Apply SECRET AINE ATION gladly given on every branch of employment. 
old 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any 
argest 


_ Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
to receive full value should apply to the actual 


Persons wishing 




















oer, —— BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
Orwai post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxf 
Btreet, London, Est. 100 years, ni 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 


LLEINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 

PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 


THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON #,S° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 








BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 

MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES. 
RANGOON. MADRID. 

BRAMPTON Motor Chains 


FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO., 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S  .oiiins iestaionin focommending 1 
FURNITURE 
Leather. 


use to all housewives.”""—The Queen. 
craters. w! Eatent 
oths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished P oO L I Ss H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


For 
& Enamelled goods, 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Piay-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


From 6 months upwards. 











B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


16 16s—CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, COPEN- 
HAGEN, ISLE OF GOTHLAND, STOCKHOLM, and HANSEATIC 
TOWNS, DANTZIC, LUBECK and HAMBURG, ISLE OF RUGEN, 





KIEL CANAL. August 14th-September 2nd, sailing from Grimsby, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


*Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are tho result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Dexsmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
, SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iii, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT? Without i you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 

Prepared only by J. GC. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


The Perfect Cocoa which 
DOES NOT CONSTIPATE 


Ov Groczuns, Curmists, anv Srorzs, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 
will digest anything 


SCHWEITZER’S 
DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from Diabetes 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of ali Chemists, <&c. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, Lonpoy, N. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6jd. per toz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2, Tin 





98. » @e 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral | 
whysical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
a@ioption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
— PAYMENTS. 

8. a. 
. 25 0 0O| Members 
ee sl PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents =» 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members ten one -m - ? 0 and Journal .. wim » ©8§@ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force ia at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





& s. 4. 
Alon. Vice-Presidents - 1010 0 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wirais ‘wie. 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1909. Quarterly. No. 290. Price 5s. Gd. net. 


Tue Lrrerary Aspect or Tae Op Testament. By Canon William Barry, D.D. 

Pourtics axp Partr. I. The Diseases of the House of Commons. By Lord 
Hugh Cecil. II, Edmund Burke on Party Action. By the Editor, 

Tax Farvre or THE Worxuousse. By Mrs. Crawfo: 

Lieut at Evenixe Tims. A Poem. By W. G. Hole. 

A Century or Socratistic Exrpertuents. By W. H. Mallock. 

Sr. AnseLm or Canternsury. By Monsignor Moyes. 

Tar Mopery Surrenper or Women. By G. K. Chesterton. 

Lorp Curzon anp OxrorD Reyorm. By F. F. Urquhart, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Enouisa CaTso.ics mv THE E1guTeesta Century, 

Swinevrne’s Lrricat Poetry. By Alice Meyuell, 

Some Becest Booxs. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 





THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


I OOK BARGAINS.—Evel ya's Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s. net, for 2ls.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 428. 
for 25s.; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., half-moroocoo, 35s., cast double; Chaffers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 288. 6d.; Cust's Authentic Portraits | 
Queen of Scots, 63s., for 18s. 6d. ; wor Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1908; Boo’ 
History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. Harmsworth Enc clo half-calf, 
37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s, 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42g., for 2ls. ; 1908, 246; 
Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., {or 
10s, 6d.; Bhead’s ae Pots and —— | ae Lye 10s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Stock for Sale ar Exchange. wants.—B 
GREAT BOOKSHOP. JOHN BRIGHT STREET, “BIRMINGHAM. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Great! 
Reduced Prices. June Catalogue now Also new grea 
extended and much improved Catalogue of Po ular Current Literature, 
Standard Books, Handy Reprints, the Best Fiction, &c., &o.—H. J. — 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55 and 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


A) eee AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 


ensures poomatnen, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 











postage. ublication, British or Foreign, mostly by — 
MURDORH MUB and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, Lond 
E.C.; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 





OOKBOACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied ¥ 
ham, Guaranteed sf 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 


Rice Ponted Prop and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSION 4BY INTEREST 





who deatroyed King at San 

Howarth, a. Z 8., who ease plague of ee at Sheffield Workhouse, 13 
Recom F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacq ED. q 
AIR, 471 Crookesmoore Bd., Sheffield, 


—Tins 1, 28, Tate, (hk HOWARTH ARTH & 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Water! 
Metablished 1835, Capitsl (Paid up) 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A, Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 
The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


By the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
9s, 6d. net. 








NEW IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Old Maid’s Love. 
A Dutch Tale told in English, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





How to Identify the Stars. 
By Professor WILLIS I. MILHAM, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
NOTRE DAME OF ROUEN. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


THE FOURTEENTH GUEST: a Story of Thirteen at Table. 
The last of three stories with the same motive by one of the following 
writers: MARGARET DELAND, S. WEIR MITCHELL, OWEN 
WISTER. 

HEROES AND SERVITORS OF PEACE: as iliustrated by the 
Carnegie HMcro and Relief Funds. By CLARENCE C, BUEL. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





_MACMILL AN and ( Co., 1Ad., — =~ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

The Paladin. Chaps. 20-23. By Horacr ANNESLEY VACHELL 
On the Labrador. By H. Hesxkern PricHaxp. 
News from Troy. By A. T. QurLLEeR-Covcn. 
Architecture in English History. By Kenyetn Bett. 
Through the Suez Canal with M. de Lesseps. By J. D. 

(RACE. 
A Pickwick Paper. By Horace G. HutTcnrnson. 
The Second Paradise. By Norman GALe. 
The Old Frontier Story. By Major G. F. 
Under a Fool’s Cap. By Norman Roe. 
The Osbornes, Chap. 2. By E. F. Benson. 


MacMony, D.S.O. 


SMITH, EL DER & 


co., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN ~~ A Revrew or Events. 

Tae Cutt or Tus Unerr. By E, B. Iwan-Miiller 

ear 4 RE-CONSIDERATION AND APPRECIATION. By the Rev. Henry W. 
Clar 

Ay lloun wir Tae Pops. 


London : 


By René Lara. 

Lonp Caartes Beresrornp as Naval Expert. By Excubitor. 

POLITICAL ASSASSINATION IN Lonpon. By J. D. Rees, C.V.O., C.LE., M.P. 

Groxce Merepitu as Pusiisner’s Reaper. By B. W. Matz. 

CuaTRAUBRIAND's THIRD anpd Fourtu Lovxs. By Francis Gribble. 

Porsox aND JEBB. By Professor W. Rhys Roberts. 

Tur InrLumNcE OF ITALY ON THE PoETRY OF THE BROWNINGS. 
Arthur Harter. 

Tae Mapygss ov Lavncetor. By Kaufmann Spiers. 

Letrers To Sancuia.—II. By Maurice Hewlett. 

CoxkusPoNDENCE: ‘‘ MexepiTH’s Porrry.” By Laurie Magnus. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


By Mrs. 


London : 


A NEW BOOK ON BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS FOR BECINNERS. 


By R. B. HENDERSON, MA., 
Assistant-Master, Rugby School. 


& THE SCALY-WINGED.  .; 


Complete, Clear, Practical. 





Just out.) [Of all Booksellers. 


Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

, A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
IBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuus, Lonpom. Codes! Umicopy and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephene: Cemwrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marsarm 3601), W., LONDON, 


CHRISTOPHERS : 





A Drama of the Times 
BY A PATRIOT POET 


THE CLIFFS 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


Author of ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain,” “‘ Wanderings in Arabia,” 
‘Adam Cast Forth.” 


Crown 8vo 5s. net 


“A poet of great power as well as great originality. The 
theme of his new poem should make his work known to many 
new readers. A trumpet-call which should stir the souls of 
many.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Drama of the Invasion of England 


THE CLIFFS 


If there were many men with 
his pure and deeply-rooted love for England, there would be 
no need to tulk about Dreadnoughts. Vigorous, pungent, 
full of satiric power......Fine, broad, simple and individual 
cosh wonderfully delicate and natural......Such try is not 
to be found elsewhere in England to- day.” "—Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Doughty is a patriot. 


“Mr. Doughty expresses a beauty of thought, of buman 
life, and of nature which is his own; wide, simple, and 
entirely without show, mannerism, or morbidity. As English 
as Chaucer and the ballads; English avowedly, and English 
down to the roots......Most remarkable triumph “The 
description..... is one of the best things Mr. Doughty has 
ever done. The book would be famous if it contained nothing 
else.”—Morning Post. 


THE OLIFFS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 
3y AGNES HERBERT. With 32 Colour Plates by Donatp 
MaxweLu. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This charming volume......written by one who knows the country inti- 
mately. The whole tone of the book is in the highest degree warm-bearted 
and commnunicative......The book is a model of its kind, admirably written 
and delicately appreciative.” —Daily Telegraph. 


LEAVES FROM A MADEIRA GARDEN. 
By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“This delightful description of a delightful land.”’—Globe, 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES HITCHCOCK SHERRILL, Author of 
“Stained Glass Tours in France.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** Mr. Sherrill has written a book which not only proves him to be a true 
lover of mediaeval glass, but proves also his enlightened comprehension of its 


evolution and its changing style...... A pleasant and entertaining instructor.” 
—Spectator, 





SUMMER NOVELS 


THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN, = [Jus ou. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “A Boy’s 
Marriage,” “The High Adventure.” 6s. 

Frst Review.—‘* A charming and a clever book, written with the grac 
and lightness of fairy wings...... a triumph of illusion, of art.” 


—Darly Chronicle, 
THE THIRD CIRCLE. 
By FRANK NORRIS. 6s. 

“In two of the tales he strikes a little, cold, eerie, piano note which no 
one else has struck. It is something distinctive and racial. It is not like the 
note of any other man. It is perhaps likest Poe and Stephen Crane ; it is the 
American note.’’—Manehester Guardian. 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS. | 6s. 
«We can promise some §* ood entertainment for readers of ‘Mrs. Gramercy- 
Park.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 
By A. NEIL LYONS. _ 6s. 
“Nobody who read ‘Arthur's’ will need to be advised to get ‘ Sixpenny 
Pieces.’ —Westminster Gazette. 


DIANA DETHRONED. 
By W. M. LETTS. 6s. 


* As fresh and clever and delightful as can be.”’ 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 





— Westminster Gazette. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Eaq.; Sir FRANK T. MARSIALS, ¢ “ma The Right Hon, 
R. B. HALDANE, M:.P.; ALFRED "RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—The Right Hon, the EARL ‘of ROSEBERY, K. G.; The Bight Hon. LORD ‘AVEBURY, F.RB.S. ; 

ENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 

A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D., Horace T. Bro Esq. 
LL.D., Hon, Arthur Ehot, D. c. _ 
oikie, K.C.B., F.RS., 5ir R Giffen, 
Hogarth, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, 
Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
LL.D., Prof. J. G. Robertson, 


Committee—Bernard edie” Esq., LL.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt., Austin Dobs: on, Es: 
J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., 8 dney Gedge, ay Sir A. 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Edwund Gosse, Esq 4L.D., Mrs. J. RB. "Green, D. G. 
D.Litt. Sir C. P. ilbert, K.C.B., Tost. Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., "Dr. J. F. Payne. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
H. B. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men | have ever known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best servico 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the age yy 

LECKY 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D.. Secretary ‘and “Librarian. 


DI NN E FO RD’S A pure Solution, 
MAGNESIA. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRES»d 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
ever which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence cach, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LeapENiaLt 
Press Lrtp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinver Wiue. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
img number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Slation, inciudiny Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §- Bots, 








17/6 9/9 





NEW WRITERS. 
MSS. promptly and carefully considered 
Special Openings for Bright Short 
Stories, Humorous Sketches. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL. 


“K” BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 








CASES FOR BINDING 


OvuTsip® Paces (when available) ae GUINKAS 
PRBS cccvcccccccceseccccccoccceck £12 12 
Half-Page (Colum) 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) .. 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third ot Page) 4 0 
Half Narrow Column 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Coimun v 
Column velo thirds width ot 

cocccceescesecececce 8 ) 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page cececcesecesceeell6 16 0 
Inside age ......- .» Mu oO 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), ds.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthofl page 
168. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘erms;: net 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


eee eeeee 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
PayaBLe 1x ADVANCE. By post, 2s. 3d. 
Half- 
yearly. 
0 14 3... 


Yearly. 
£1 86... 


Including postage to any 
— of the United =e 
om ove eve 


| 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
Awerica, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, « eve 


Or at the Office, 
1 12 6,., 016 3... 082 , 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





‘BLACKWOop' 


AUGUST contains 
Lord Kitchener in India. 


The Adamantine Mind. 
By Aurnrep Avery, 





For 


Some Reminiscences. 
By Major-General Frans S. Russrut, Clg 


A Son of Satan. By Serruny 
Romance in Bird Life. By J. 4. om 


A Voyage to West Africa. 

By W. B. THoMsoy, 
The Green Door. By Maxrcvuenire Crary, 
Talavera. 


A Man’s Man. 


By Stover Loy, 


Chaps. 10-12. By tay Hy 
Author of ** The Right Stug# 


The Trumpeter. 


Wheels within Wheels. 
By Tuomas Srccoma, 


The South African Union. 


Musings without Method. 


Sport in England—The Next “* Olympiag” 
— Self-Depreciation — The Decadence of 
Elizabethan England—The Prophets of 
Decay — The Household Cavalry — Thy 
Guards in William III.’s Reign—Fontengy 
and Dettingen—The Disgrace of Minden- 
In the Peninsula—The Crowning Triumph 
of Waterloo—An Outrage on Georg 
Meredith. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. ‘ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


AUGUST. 

Founpations or Inpran Loyautr. By Se 

Jam pfy! de Fuller, K.C.S.L, C.LE. (First 

Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal 

Tue Hovsrk or Logps AND THE Bupoer, By 

J. A. RK. Marriott. 

Great Brirarn anp Russia: 4N ALLIANCE on ay 
Intusion? By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Tae ‘Tennison Centenary. By Frederic Harrison, 

Tue “ Native” Prop_tem anpd Sane Iwperuisn 
By Sir Harry UH. Johnston, G.C.M.G,, K.c.B. 

Soutn Arrican UNION AND THE COLOUR Question, 
By Koderick Jones (Reuter’s Ageut im Charge 
in South Africa). 

Marriuce Law in tHe Cuurcu or Evoiayp. By 
the Rev. Charles J, Shebbeare 

Francis Bacon as a Port. By Sir Edwari 
Sullivan, Bart. 

A Last Worp to Mr. GeorGe Greenwoop. By 
the Rev. Canon Beeching. 

Tue House or Loxps anv UNIVERSAL Service 
By Colonel the Ear! of Erroll, K.'T. 

Favutts or tue Lonponer. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Roppam Srencer-Stanuore, Pre-Rarsaeite. By 
Mrs. Stirling. 

Tae “Stump” in Mopern Art, 
John Collier. 

Tae Misstnc Essentiats tx Economic Sciexce.- 
Ill. By W. H. Mallock. 

Hinpvu Stupents tn Enetanp. By Edward Dicey, 
C.B. (Resident Bencher of Gray's Iun). 


London: 
SPorriswoopE & Co. J tp 5 > New Street Square. 


Tur 


By the Hon, 


Now Ready for August. Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

PALESTINIAN EXCAVATIONS AND THE History 0F 
IsraEL, By Stanley A. Cook, M.A., Cambridge. 

Tye Positive ELEMENTS IN THE CONCEPTION OF 
Six. By the Rev. F. BR. Tennant, D.D. 

Tue Vicrory oven Deatu. By the Rev. Principal 
Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. 

BaBrLon aT THE TIME OF THE EXILE. 
Langdon, Pb.D. 

Tae Boox oF THE COVENANT AND THE DecaLosvs. 
By the Rev. Professor B. D. Eerdmaus, D.D., 
Leiden. 

Historica, COMMENTARY ON THE FIRst Epistls 
To Trmotmy. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 

MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHERS. 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON. _ 


By § 


By the Rev. 
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payable at Post Office, Southampton Siret, 
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HEINEMANN’S 
LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION 


4. Omn e ** False balance is an abomination; just weight a delight,” 








909 


YD’ 


































D Atsry, 
My CMG, 








Tuomen, 
ae | RITICISM and comment have been heard for some time in regard to 
de He, the existing form and price of the six-shilling novel. It is generally 

recognised that the form of the _ six-shilling novel no longer meets the 
requirements of the public, who have lost faith in an article which is 
sold, no matter what its length or value, at the fixed and invariable price 


of six shillings. Thick paper has often bulged a thin story to fictitious 


ECCOMRE, 


mo " size, and books, which a few years ago could only have seen the light of day 
ie ' in paper covers at one shilling, nowadays parade as full six-shilling novels 
inden ' on the bookstalls, so that a feeling has arisen that “false balance is an 
Georg abomination.” 


SONS . ‘ . . ‘ . 
' Mr. Heinemann announces a new Library of Modern Fiction, which is 


UR intended to meet the objections raised against the existing methods. He 
does not pretend to sell the volumes of Heinemann’s Library of Modern 
Fiction at a price which, although a ‘“‘bargain” for the purchaser, would 








By Sir 

Ye be unjust to its author. If the price charged for a novel in this Library is 

on ay occasionally high, as large even as the present 6s., it will be asked for a 

~ story of unusual length or importance, while if a book is offered on 

4 first publication at 2s., that will be an indication that only a short novel 

" is offered—though it may be fully as long and important as many a 

wari novelette disguised nowadays as a 6s. novel. 

B 

"by ** False balance is an abomination; just weight a delight.” 

Hon, - ——_—_-— 

- Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction will be issued in volumes at 
a. net and 3s. net. They will be beautifully printed in large legible type on 

: clear clean white paper—opaque, yet thin and light. They will be bound 

» in flexible cloth covers easy to carry in hand or pocket, for when a book 


threatens to be uncomfortably bulky it will be issued in two volumes. 
This will insure, also, that each volume is evenly balanced, so that it 
on does not tire the wrist and cause that imperceptible drooping of the hand 


se. 


on in reading which is responsible for so much fatigue and eyesoreness. 





" THE WHITE PROPHET, Mr. Hall Caine’s forthcoming New Novel, which 
. is to be the first work in Mr. Heinemann’s Library of Fiction, will be published 
on Thursday, August 12th, in two attractive volumes, light to handle, printed 
in clear open type, beautifully illustrated and bound, and sold at the new 
price of 4s. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST NUMBER 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Story 


“THE RUINOUS FACE.” 


CHARLES DICKENS IN GENOA 


By DESHLER WELCH. Iilustrated. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


By W. B. GEIL, F.RGS. 


Stories by IRVING BACHELLER, 

ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, ALICE 

BROWN, AMELIE RIVES, A. S. HARDY, 
&c. 


7 Complete Stories ; 6O Illustrations by Frank Craic, 
Howarp Pyuz, E. SHipPpEN GREEN, &c. 





SUCCESSFUL 6s. 
The Inner Shrine 
Katrine 
Peter-Peter 
The Pianter 
Wallace Rhodes 


The Lady in the 
White Veil 


FICTION 
Anonymous 
Elinor Macartney Lane 
M. R. Warren 
Herman Whitaker 
Norah Davis 


R. C. O'Neill 





MARK TWAIN’S New Volume 
IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD ? 
HARPER’S LIBRARY OF 

LIVING THOUGHT . 


: cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





Per vol. 
LATEST ISSUES 


THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE 


(2 vols.) By Prof. SVANTE ARRHENIUS 
THE ETHER OF SPACE 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE 


THE TRANSMIGRATION 
OF SOULS By Prof. D. A. BERTHOLET 


JESUS OR PAUL? 


By ARNOLD MEYER 


Please write for Descriptive Leaflet of Works by A. C. 
Swinburne, Sir William Crookes, Leo Tolstoy, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, &c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 
No. 524. August. 2s. 6d, 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
By HAROLD SPENDER 
SCENES FROM THE SIEGE OF TABRIZ. 
By W. A. MOORE 
INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE: an Address. 
By Prof. Dr. ADOLF HARNACK 
BELGIAN v. BRITISH ee enn 
W. MAXWELL-LYTE 


THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT: 
IIl.—Trade Fluctuations and Solar Activity. 


By H. STANLEY JEVONs 
A CHINESE SOLOMON. 
By Sir J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.G.LE, 
BRUNETIERE. By the Count S. ©. de SOISSONSs 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST: a Letter to 
Count Tolstoy. By the late M. SOLOVIEFF 
MALTA FEVER AND GOATS’ MILK. 
By Dr. WALTER R. HADWEN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The Eurepean Budgets; Fall of Prince Bilow; The F 
Navy; British Capital and Russian Politics. = 


By Dr. E J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 


POEM: ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
By ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR 


ANTI-CLIMAX IN GREAT TRAGEDY. By museus 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & BON. 

















“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the Spectator. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (‘A 
New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 


I earnestly hope 


deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling im this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. London 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs, Methuen will publish on August Sth Mrs. M. E. Mann’s New Novel, AVENGING CHILDREN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


r. IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on August 5th A WANDERER IN PARIS, 
by B. V. Locas. Crown 8vo, 6s. This book contains 16 Coloured Illustrations by W. DEXTER, and 32 other Illustrations. It is uniform 


with Mr. 


Lucas’s A WANDERER IN HOLLAND anc A WANDERER IN LONDON. 


On the same day will be published MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by Frank Popmore. Demy 8vo, 


10s, 6d. net. 


They have just published a New Novel by H. B. Marriott Watson entitled THE CASTLE BY THE SEA, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


They have also published ANNI DOMINI: a Gospel Study, by Lapy Maser Linpsay. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 10s, net. 


The most cheap and remarkable book on British Natural History ever published is THE YOUNG NATURALIST, by 
W, PercivaL WESTELL. It runs to 476 pages, and contains 248 Illustrations, It should be given to every boy and girl in the 


jingdom. Crewn 8vo, 6s. 


Another new book is A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Miss A. M. CuAmBeEns, crown 8vo, 6s, It 


4; for the middle forms of Schools and for University students. 


THE TERROR IN RUSSIA: an Appeal to the British Nation, by Prince Kroporxry, is now ready, Crown 


$yo, 2d. net. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Summer Novels are having a great success, and the new ones are (1) THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA, by 
Madame ALPANESI, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; (2) A ROYAL INDISCRETION, by Ricuarp Marsu, crown 8vo, 63.; (3) WATCHERS 


BY THE SHORE, by J. E. PArrerson, crown 8vo, 6s. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By ©. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
A book of enthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
social and industrial conditions. 
“Mr, Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 
—Darly Chronicle, 
“Jt is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing.” 
—Daily News. 


TOWN PLANNING: Past, Present, and Possible. By 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A, With 170 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 
15s, net. 


THE PYRENEES. By Himarre Betxoc, M.P. With 
Maps and Plans by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, 
political, and literary. 

“The charm of a fine style is added to the practical man's grasp of common- 
place detail."—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which 
the guide-books fail to tell him: the small essential things and the large 
interesting things.”"—Daily News. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Ciive HoLuanp. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Aprian Stoxes and many others. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A comprehensive volume, which does full justice to actual and legendary 
charms of the Tyrol.”—Evening Standard, 

“The illustratiens are numerous and excellent, and those in colour are 
exquisite in themselves and beautifully reproduced.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS: Impressions and 
Reminiscences of the Sussex Downs, and Downland People and Places, 
By ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Sranter 
IncupoLD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 

“ A varied and delightful volume, with an individual touch,”—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Of the people and their land Mr. Beckett writes delightfully ; his know- 
ledge is wide and his treatment sympathetic.” —Globe. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 64. net. Second Edition. 

“The book has great literary distinction, and underlying it a foundation of 

firm and laborious scholarship.......The present reviewer may say that not a 

few passages in Mr. Glover's book have moved him with a feeling of which 

praise is a less fit expression than gratitude.”—Times. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Eruen Consurn Mayne. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating 
women. 

“The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living 
portraits.”—Standard. 

“Miss Mayne’s writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,’ and is full 
of fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy M. Garyert. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A description of the life and customs of modern Turks. 
“The curious home life of the East is described with unusual insight.” 
—Daily Mail, 


HENRY VI. Parts I. and Il. By Wwram Swaxe- 
SPEARE, Edited by H. C. HART and C. K. POOLER. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d, net each. [The Arden Shakespeare, 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostine. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gastoy Fayrr Lescure and 32 from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of 
legend and history. It is profusely illustrated. 
“A keenly sympathetic picture of the Breton peasant folk.’”’—Daily Mail. 
There has, perhaps, never been a more delightful account of the Bretons 
and their land from an English pen.”—Manchester Courier. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperro Lens. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MaxweL. ARMFIELD, and 87 from 
Fbsteguaghe, also a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
= 8 most delightful province. 

* At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, 
and complete in design.”—Liverpost Post. > — ; 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
DAVID HANNAY. Vol. II. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Haunay’s well-known 
history of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the 
history down to the year 1815. 

“*A book to captivate as well as to instract.”—Daily Mail. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS, 
By ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.R.S., Fellew of St. John’s College. 
ith 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A work of large erudition, freshly thought out, expounded on a well- 
considered system, and furnished with many illustrations.”’—Scotsman, 


RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Brasant. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*Mr, Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoy- 
ment.......One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architecture fy 
isa wideawake and well-informed guide; he is also very companionable. He 
appreciates the literature, prose and poetry, ancient and modern, that bears 
on the county.” —Athenzum, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wang, D.D., and J. H. 
WADE, M.A., Authors of “Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations and 2 
Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


[Little Guides, 
FICTION 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. By Himarre Bextoc, 
MP. 


. Crown 8vo, 6a. — Edition. 
“ A remarkably clever book, full of sprightliness. We find onrselves laugh- 
ing over and over again.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ There is a host of fun, satire, wit, and raciness in this book which readers 
will find fascinating and instructive.’’—Observer, 


SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Witiramson, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Editwon. 

“Tt is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. It wakeus and quickens love 
for the happy out-of-doors.”—Darly Chronicle. 

* The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writers 
of romantic fiction.” —Scotsman, 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Rosertr Hicuens, Author of 
‘“*The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
“ Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with drama 
from the first page to the last.”—Daily Mail, 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricuarp Marsu. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
“‘Replete with a most delightful humour,”"—Manchester Courier. 
** An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.”—Morning Leader. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 


Author of “‘ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown vo, 6s. 
“A strong, moving, and refreshing book.” —Seotsman, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Luspocx. With 
4 Illustrations, crown 8Svo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.”"—Duaily Mail. 
** All who love the sea should read this book of absorbing interest.”— World 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: the Polite Adventuress. 
By E. MARIA ALBANESI, Author of “Susannah and One Other.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Third Edition. 

‘Amelia has her due share of that charm wherewith Madame Albanesi 
rarely fails to endow her heroines. Her excellent gift of humour finds full 
play.” —Athenzum, 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis, 


Author of “ Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown Svo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ All the characters have life and interest, and the writing isas delightful 
as all this author's writing.’’—Observer. 


“ An excellent story, told well and skilfully.”—Evening Standard, 


AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Breruertoy, Author 
of “The Mill.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Thoroughly original and excellently written.”—Pall Mall Gazetie, 
“It gives a great impression of truth and strength.”—Morning Leader, 


THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Martin Lurretn 
Swarse. Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition, 
“Mr, Swayne can write with unusual distinction and he is witty and 
mmatic.”’"—Liverpool Courier, 





“A most diverting book.”— World, 





METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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NEW S/IX-SHIL 


THE QUEST 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


“*The Quest’ is every whit as good as its author's 
best-known story, ‘The Garden of Lies.’ and to say 
that of it is to give it the highest recommendation, 
which, indeed, it deserves.’’— World, 


NETTA 
By FRED M. WHITE. 


“ The author is an absolute master of sensation, 
and tells his powerful tale in a way which grips the 
at once, and carries him on from chapter to 
chapter with ever-increasing interest." 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


POWERS OF MISCHIEF 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


A novel of mysterious plot and counterplot that 
must lure the most jaded reader feverishly on toa 
most ingenious dénouement. 


MAN AND MASTER 
By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH. 


“‘An extremely clever book, and to those who 
enjoy a thrilling detective story we can confidently 
recommend it,”"—Liverpool Courier. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
A Romance of Love, by the ever-popular Author 


LING FICTION 


A VERY DOUBTFUL 


EXPERIMENT 
By L. G. MOBERLY. 


“A charming, attractive tale, ably conceived and 
convincingly presented. iss Moberly’s former 
works have well established her ability to write 
fascinating fiction and create interest in ber actors, 
but we doubt if she has ever introduced a character 
whose career would be followed with more absorb- 
ing interest than that of Rachael Boyd.”’ 

—Irish Sadapendent. 


LADY RODWAY’S ORDEAL 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


“** Lady Rodway's Ordeal’ should prove an ideal 
novel for t the holidays.” —Chiswick Ezpress. 


A TRAITOR’S WOOING 


By HEADON HILL. 


“ This is, I think, Headon Hill's best story. For 
one thing, its plot has the freeness and force of a 
single inspiration, and that a peculiarly happy one.” 

— Dundes Advertiser. 





THE MESSAGE 
By LOUIS TRACY. 





of “Convict 99,” &c. 


THE VAN DYLK DIAMONDS 
By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


A story of powerful interest by the author of | 
“The Chorus Girl,” “The Butcher of Bruton | 
Street,” &c. 


JEANNE OF THE MARSHES | 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


“*Jeanne of the Marshes’ is charming and | 
delightful in the extreme ; without a doubt it will | 
be voted one of the best novels of the season.” 


— Bristol Mercury. | 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


A delightfully exciting romance of adventure, 
love, and intrigue. In a particularly breezy 
opening scene — Cowes Regatta—we are introduced 
to all the characters in the story, and then the tale 
| proceeds with a rush of incident and adventure 
until its finish in the wilds of Nigeria. 


THE SOLITARY FARM 
By FERGUS HUME. 


A murder mystery story in its author's best vein. 
and not since *“*The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” 
has the author written a story of such breathless 
interest, or one with such an entrancing and 
powerful love interest. 


AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





NEW VOLUME OF ANIMAL LIFE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE IN THE WATER.” 


THE BACKWOODSMEN. 6s. 


By C. G. D. ROBELTS. 





With 20 Full-Page Plates. 





CONTRIBU 


THE AUGUST HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF 


WINDSOR 


MAX PEMBERTON, 
BARONESS ORCZY, 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 





AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON 
“COUNTY CRICKET CAPTAINS.” 
Fully Illustrated, including notable Portraits, 
A FINE-ART FEATURE OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST INCLUDES 
16 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BY C. E. PERUGINI 


with the Story of the Artist's Career and his most famous Picture, 
“First Words of Love.” 


THE FIRST OF AN IMPORTAN 


THE 


INLAND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
is illustrated with many interesting Maps and Prints, 


TORS TO 


THE 


MAGAZINE 


ROBERT BARR, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
FRED M. WHITE, &c. 


16 


T SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


| Famous ' . 


SHILLING 
GUIDE-BOOKsS 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, round corners, with 
and Plans and many Illustrations, 





ENGLAND AND WALEs, 


ALDEBURGH and the 


Suffolk Coast. 


B A k. A, OR and North 
BATH. Wells, Glaston- 


mA 


XHILL and District. 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, 


BOGNOR, 
Selse 
BOURNEMOUTH 


BSLSLIneTON and 


BRIGHTON and HOVE 
STAIRS and 


BRO AD 
Kent. 


BUXTON and District. 
c A [ TE R Mg URY 


Ke 
CHANNEL YSLANDS. 


CLEVED 

COLWYN BAY and 
North Wales. 
Cees, Sheringham, 
DARTMOOR. 
DAWLISH and SE. 
Devon. 


DEAL, Walmer, &c. 


DOVER, St. Margaret's 


Bay, &c. 
SoyEnount, Har- 

wich, &c. 
EASTBOURNE, Sea- 


for 


ENG! Lis’ LAKE DIS- 
TR 


ICT. 
EXETER and S.E. 
Deron. 


EXMOUTH and District 


FALMOUTH and 8. 


Cornwall, 


FELIXSTOWE and 


District 


FOLKESTONE, Hythe, 


HARROGATE, 


HASTINGS,St Leonards 


HERNE BAY, Whit: 
stable, 


ILFRACOMBE and N, 


Chichester, 


and 


and 


Bipon, 


LIVERPOOL, ithe, 


L LA A WI D RI N 
WELLS and bee? 
LLANDUDNY and. ¥, 
al es. 
LONDON an‘ Environs 
LOWESTOFT and Dig. 
trict. 
Ree 
& Lynmouth, 
MALVERN and 
on a 
A K and Dist 
oY HEAD, jn 


NEWQui Quay and X, 
NOTTINGHAM and Dis. 


trict 
PAIGNTON & District, 
PENZANCE and ¥, 
Cornwall, 


PLYMOUTE and §.W, 
PORTSMOUTH and 


istrict. 


RAMSGATE, Sandwich, 


Cc. 
RHYL and North Wales, 
sAmncnoees and 
Jistri 
SHERWOOD FOREST, 
Nottingham, &e. 
SIDMOUTH, Seaton, &e, 
SOUTHSEA’ aud Dis 
sou ore 


STR ATFORD - - UPON « 
4 -y 


WAN 
TEIGNMOUTH, 
TENBY aud 8. Wales, 
THAMES, THE, from 

Putney to Cricklade, 


TERQuay, Paignton, 
WALES, NORTH 
(Northern Section). 
WALES, NORTH 


Scuthern Section). 
ALES, SOUTH. 
WE>TERN - SUPER - 


MARE. 
WEYMOUTH and Dis 


trict. 





Devon. 
: WHITBY and District. 

ISLE OF MAN. _— 
ISLE OF WIGHT. —- = 
LEAMINGTON, War- | WYE VALLEY. 

wick, &e. YARMOUTH and the 
LITTLEHAMPTON, BROADS, 

SCOTLAND, 


ABERDEEN and Dis- 
EDINBURGH and Dis- 
GLASGOW and the 


HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS 

IVERBESS and Dis 
tric 


OBAN “and the Western 
Highlands, 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIM, Portrush, 
Giant's Causeway, &. 

BELFAST and District. 

CORK, Glengariff, 
Bantry Bay, &. 





DONEGAL HIGH- 
LANDS, 

at | oe and County 
Wicklo 


KILLARNEY & South- 
West Ireland. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


These volumes are issued in superior Cloth 


Binding, with many Maps and Street 
Plans of the principal Cities. 


BELGIUM. 


HOLLAND. 
LONDON and Environs, 
with complete InpEx 
to Streets. 


The London Guide is also 


in uniform 1s. edition. 








PARIS and Environs. 

The Paris Guide is also 
issued in the uuiform 
1s. edition, with plan 
of the City ouly. 

SWITZERLAND. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 
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